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THE OLD VILLAGE CHURCH. 
Here, on a gently swelling perch, 
Backed by a straggling strip of wood, 
Half in the village stands the church, 
Half in a sacred solitude:— 


A square tower with a mellow chime, 
Grey walls, low doors, and, long and 
thin, 
The gargoyles, on whose faces time 
Has left the quaint and knavish grin. 


The world that saw the first stone laid 
Was younger by five hundred years, 
And Chaucer’s parson might have prayed 
Here, might have preached to puzzled 
ears. 


The obscure generations sleep 
Deep in the churchyard: higher names 
Within, the brasses strive to keep 
Under the carven knights and dames. 


Old watcher that hast seen the stream 
Of village life roll smoothly by, 

A long, slow pageant, like a dream, 
That changes ever silently, 


While thou remain’st unchanged there:— 
To thee, we think, on days of grace 

A crowd of ghosts must still repair 
To thee, the one familiar face 


Left in the spot wherein their days 
Were spent: the rest would seem es- 
tranged, 
Tue village life and all its ways, 
Only the church would not be changed. 


All else of that past life is dim, 
We only know they worshipped thus, 
And find in august prayer and hymn 
A living bond ’twixt them and us. 


Now under these old walls again 
Our lips repeat the litanies 

That rose from living hearts of men 
Throughout the misty centuries. 


And thus it is without a doubt 
That, when our low responses rise, 
A company of ghosts steal out 


And join their voiceless notes and sighs. 


The aisles that echo back our burst 
Of music mingle notes more faint,— 
The clinging ghosts of sounds, since first 
Was sung here praise of God or saint. 
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The sombre space seems bright with stuffs 
And fineries, doubtlets, breeches, coats, 
Kirtles and stomachers and ruffs, 
And patches and hoop-petticoats. 


We see the dames and men who played 
Great parts in those small worlds now 
past,— 
Types differing only by a shade, 
Each somewhat finer than the last. 


And humble men, all labor bent, 
Whom every generation bore 

To dig and delve, to live content 
Even as their fathers lived before. 


Oh Church! the village ghosts have fled 
That haunted pool and tree and heath. 

Scared by the modern light, the dead 
Leave not their narrow home beneath 


Save when the Sabbath bells in chime 
Wake them; then only to this spot 
They come, where change is stayed, and 
Time 
Has mellowed all and ravaged nought. 
Spectator. W.3H. 


THE CHRIST-TREE. 


A seedling sown in weakness 
All in a manger lay, 

In lowliness and meekness, 
At Bethlehem this day. 


*Mid darkness shines His glory— 
It hath become a tree; 

Through ages spreads His story, 
And reaches you and me. 


Now is the Valley Grievous 
Filled by the Tree of Pain; 

Each branch raised to relieve us, 
Its thorns are all our gain. 


Upon Golgotha’s mountain 
In agony it grows; 

From sacred passion’s fountain 
It putteth forth a rose. 


Then laud we Him who o’er us 
Rejoicing spreads to-day; 

He gave His body for us 
Who in a manger lay. 


LILLIAN T. WINSER. 











Emile Verhaeren : 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
EMILE VERHAEREN; THE BELGIAN POET. 

In a bi-lingual country literature must 
always suffer grave disadvantages. It 
lacks a national entity, and hence it 
fails, in a measure, to excite popular 
enthusiasm, or to achieve international 
recognition. Until quite recently, Bel- 
gium might have been cited as a case 
in point. How many of us previous to 
the moment, some three years ago, 
when Maurice Maeterlinck first dawned 
on the literary horizon of the cultured 
few, realized that the kingdom of King 
Leopold could rightly lay claim to a 
distinctly national school of contem- 
porary literature? Her Flemish writers 
were studied only by their own section 
of the nation, their very existence un- 
suspected by foreigners; her French 
writers, when not overshadowed by the 
artistic pre-eminence of her Gallic 
neighbor, were apt to find themselves 
appropriated by the latter, and care- 
lessly numbered in the ranks of her 
own literary sons. If to-day Belgium 
is openly triumphing over all these 
drawbacks, and if the young school of 
Belgian-French writers and dramatists 
is establishing for itself an European 
reputation, the fact in itself is the best 
possible testimony to the life and the 
vigor of a movement that can point to 
the names of Maeterlinck and Huys- 
man, of Verhaeren and Rodenbach, on 
its roll of members. 

Had the brilliant group of young 
writers who, for the last fifteen years, 
havé found their chief rallying-ground 
in the pages of L’Art Moderne, re- 
sided, not in Brussels, but in Paris, it is 
certain that their fame would have 
spread far more rapidly than has been 
the case. They have represented 
“Young Belgium” not only with spirit 
and talent, but even with genius; they 
have led the van of a movement against 
meaningless conventionalities and aca- 
demic precision both in prose and 
poetry; they have allied themselves 
with enthusiasm with “Les Jeunes” of 
the French capital; they were the de- 
fenders of the impressionists in art 
years before impressionism had been 
adopted as the shibboleth of the cul- 
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tured, while in their own country iden- 
tifying themselves with the rising talent 
of Fernand Khnopff,of Henri de Groux, 
of Van Rysselberghe; and they have 
themselves in literature earned in turn 
the epithets of ‘“parnassien” and 
“symboliste,” and doubtless too of 
decadent. Like the vanguard of every 
movement, whether political, literary, 
or scientific, they have had desperate 
rivalries and bitter enmities; quondam 
friends have quarrelled, old alliances 
have been broken, and organs have suc- 
ceeded one another with bewildering 
rapidity—“La Jeune Belgique,” “La 
Wallonie,” “La Société Nouvelle,” “La 
Basoche,” “L’Art Jeune”—as each se- 
ceding faction has felt the need of a 
representative mouthpiece. Such ep!- 
sodes are the natural accompaniments 
of any young, free, and spontaneous 
movement, liberating itself from clog- 
ging shackles, and falling into inevi- 
table extravagances in the process of 
finding its own feet and realizing its 
own necessary limitations, extrava- 
gances that should be accorded a sym- 
pathetic indulgence by all who would 
arrive at an understanding of the true 
inwardness of a movement of which 
these are but the accidental exterior- 
ities. 

From its first inception the name of 
Emile Verhaeren, so familiar in Brus- 
sels and in Paris, so little known as yet 
on this side of the Channel, has been 
intimately associated with what we 
may call the new Belgian literary 
school. Indeed, he has counted for 
many years as one of its most brilliant 
leaders. As a student at Louvain, 
towards the year 1880, Verhaeren 
founded, in conjunction with his friend 
and present publisher, EB Deman, a 
militant little sheet, La Semaine, 
which was very quickly suppressed by 
the university authorities. Hardly had 
he settled in Brussels, a year or two 
later, with a view to studying for the 
legal profession, than he flung the law 
aside, and himself, with all the ardor of 
a highly-strung temperament, into the 
literary movement. From that day to 
this his pen has never been idle. The 
pages of L’Art Moderne and of con- 
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temporary periodicals bear witness 
both to his diligence as a critic and to 
the sanity and generosity of his literary 
appreciations. But far above these 
prose contributions rank his poetical 
writings, a series of plaquettes, slim 
quarto volumes, on rough tinted paper, 
for the most part long out of print, in 
which the poet has given to the world in 
rapid succession, “Les Flamandes,” 
“Les Moines,’ “Les Soirs,’ “Les 
Débicles,’ “Les Flambeaux Noirs,” 
“Les Apparus dans mes Chemins,” “Les 
Campagnes Hallucinées,” “Les Villages 
Illusoires,” and, within the last few 
months, “Les Villes Tentaculaires.’’ 
The soul’s growth of the poet may be 
traced throughout the series, and his 
life’s history is laid bare to those who 
would read. 

As emphatically as Maeterlinck is the 
representative dramatist of his coun- 
try at the close of this nineteenth cen- 
tury, so is Verhaeren the representative 
lyric poet. It is impossible to avoid 
bringing the two names into constant 
juxtaposition, for both are the product 
of one and the same literary movement; 
and both are in many ways profoundly 
characteristic of their age and country. 
Verhaeren, though to-day only in his 
forty-second year, has been in turn 
materialist and symbolist, the poet of 
blind revolt and the poet of mystical 
faith, the passionate lover of beauty and 
the morbid delineator of life in its most 
hideous aspects. But throughout the 
ever-varying emotions of an intense and 
poetic temperament, capable of appre- 
ciating at one moment the purest and 
most ecstatic joys, and at another of 
wallowing in the blackest and most 
unrelenting misery, we can trace the 
strong and lasting influences of his 
early surroundings and his Flemish 
birthright. Born at St. Amand, not far 
from Antwerp, his boyhood was spent 
on the mist-laden banks of the Scheldt, 
in the midst of that flat, wide-spreading, 
dyke-bound Flemish landscape, which 
possesses indeed a beauty and a poetry 
of its own, but is also pervaded by a 
profound melancholy. It is a landscape 
tc render a thoughtful boy still more 
thoughtrui and dreamy, to develop in 
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him a love of silence, of immensity, of 
austere beauty, and to encourage him 
to penetrate by slow degrees into the 
hidden secrets of nature, the great 
mystical lessons of life. All these 
characteristics Have been Verhaeren’s 
throughout his career, marking him off 
as Flemish by birth. Yet there are in 
his complex nature other characteris- 
tics— his nervous temperament, his 
gloomy outlook on life, his marvellous 
sense of color—which would lead one to 
suppose—and there is nothing extrava- 
gant in the supposition—that there is a 
streak of Spanish blood in ‘his veins, 
To his century, or rather to this latter 
end of our nineteenth century, belong 
his intense subjectivity, his utter lack 
of moral reticence, his morbid love of 
self-analysis, amounting at times al- 
most to insanity. The eternal “Moi’’ 
of the supreme egotist dominates too 
many of his pages, yet so pathetic are 
his revelations, so soul-stirring the pic- 
tures he paints in glowing language of 
his soul’s suffering, that the sternest 
moralist must fain forgive him a self- 
concentration turned to so artistic an 
account. As a poet he is gifted with an 
almost boundless imagination, a pas- 
sion for harmonious sounds, a vivid 
power of snatching fleeting impres- 
sions, of reproducing rapid: action, of 
painting a gesture, and of more recent 
years with an exquisite sense of the 
mystical beauty of life and a subtle gift 
of symbolical representation. His 
friend and critic, Albert Mockel, hails 
him as the “poéte du paroxysme,” a 
term which admirably renders the lead- 
ing characteristic of one period of his 
life, but which only recognizes a single 
aspect, and, in my opinion, by no 
means the highest aspect of his poetical 
faculties. But without having passed 
his poems in review it is not easy to 
arrive at any true estimate of his 
genius. 

Curiously enough, Verhaeren started 
on his literary career as a materialist. 
There is a positively Zolaesque quality 
about some of his early work, and in 
“Les Flamandes,” his first published vol- 
ume of verse, there are descriptive 


poems of Flemish village life that read 
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like a page of “Germinal.” Already at 
this stage he sees with that passion for 
detail which has never left him, and re- 
produces with faithful accuracy; but he 
prefers to linger over the least att ac. 
tive aspects of peasant-life, its coarse 
brutality, and superabundant flesh and 
drunken revelling. His “Flamandes” 
are the women that Rubens painted; his 
village scenes those that we are famil- 
iar with in the canvases of the Dutch 
masters, but without atmosphere, with- 
out inspiration, and so without charm. 
Happily the materialistic stage did not 
last long, and there are already 
glimpses of higher things in “Les 
Moines,” the outcome of a visit to a 
Trappist Monastery in Hainault. Ver- 
haeren’s monks are the solid, square- 
shouldered Flemish peasants, strong 
and fiery, triumphing over their animal 
passions, or again simple, benign and 
placid, “les amants naifs de la Trés- 
Sainte Vierge.” But he is mainly in- 
spired by memories of the mighty 
abbots and priors of the Middle Ages, 
the rivals of kings and barons, the 
civilizers of nations, 


Abatteurs d’hérésie a 
croix. 


larges coups de 


The life of the modern recluse is too 
uniform and cramped for his taste; he 
loves space and size, and giant sins and 
boundless repentance, and his ‘sym- 
pathies are only really aroused by some- 
thing vast, mighty, infinite. In spite 
of a certain monotony of form 
“Les Moines” is full of beautiful and 
sonorous rhymes and subtle observa- 
tion of line and color. But even so the 
young poet does not penetrate far below 
the picturesque exteriorities of clois- 
tered life, of the cowled monks in choir 
and cell. Of the hidden mystical life, 
the life of prayer and renouncement so 
marvellously shadowed forth in “En 
Route,” we find traces only here and 
there. Yet it is only fair to remember 
that “Les Moines” belongs emphatically 
to the apprentice-stage of the poet’s 
career, and as such it is full of power 
and promise. 

A chasm, both moral and intellectual, 
seems to divide all Verhaeren’s pre- 
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vious work frorh “Les Débfcles” and 
“Les Flambeaux Noirs,’ published 
some years later. It is these powerful, 
gloomy, and lurid volumes which have 
earned for their author the epithet of 
“poéte du paroxysme,” and which by 
many of his admirers are regarded as 
the high-water mark of his genius. I 
confess that I have never been able to 
share this view. I prefer to regard 
these years of despair and gloom in the 
life of the poet as a transitional period, 
years of “Sturm und Drang” through 
which he had to pass in order to rid 
himself of his early materialism before 
passing into the higher stage of mys- 
tical communion with nature, which is 
the prevailing note of “Les Villages 
Illusoires.” “Les Débicles’ seems to 
me to mark a stage, not a result, and it 
had for its external cause a prolonged 
nervous crisis, the result of ill-health. 
From the moral point of view the vol- 
ume is utterly morbid, hysterical, and 
self-centred, the outcry of a suffering 
soul in desperate revolt against fate. 
For the time at least the black cloud of 
despair had descended upon him. In 
his own words he is “immensément 
emmailloté d’ennui;” “le néant” reigns 
supreme. He rakes over all the emo- 
tions of his being only to discover no 
cause for hope. He calls upon himself 
to triumph over his despair, only to fall 
back more deeply into the slough. His 
imaginings become those of a maniac. 


Quand je suis seul le soir, soudainement, 
par fois, 

Je sens pleurer sur moi |’ceil blane de la 
folie. 


He describes his own corpse rotting 
in the grave; he longs to be an idol ina 
Benares temple before whom fanatics 
prostrate themselves, or again a monk 
in a “cléitre de fer,” his erotic passions 
crushed by inhuman penance. In “Les 
Flambeaux Noirs” the element of mad- 
ness becomes still more intens’fied, and 
the poet grows more and more incohe- 
rent. His weird ballad of ‘La Dame en 
noir des Carrefours” is pract‘cally a 
giorification of prostitution, and is char- 
acteristic of the morbidly unhealthy 
side of his genius. His hallucinations 
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find their most poetic-expression in a 
tragic poem with the constant refrain, 


Je suis l’halluciné de la forét des Nombres, 


full of the wild and tangled imagery of 
an intellect tottering on the borders of 
lunacy. While revelling in his suffer- 
ings and his passions and his pride, he 
turns from time to time with longing 
eyes to the externals of religion, to the 
gesthetic calm of cathedral aisles, to the 
harmony of slow chanting in dark 
chapels, to visions of flaring candles 
and mitred abbots and golden mon- 
strances, to the peace of midnight vigils, 
and in some exquisite lines he has him- 
self recourse to prayer in a moment of 
hope which he believes to be vain. 


La nuit d’hiver éléve au ciel son pur calice. 
Et je léve mon coeur aussi, mon cceur noc- 
turne 
Seigneur mon cceur! vers ton pale infini 
vide, 
Et néansmoins je sais que rien n’en pourra 
l’urne 
Combler, et que rien n’est dont ce cour 
meurt avide; 
Et je te sais mensonge et mes lévres te 
prient 
Et mes genoux. . 
But, in spite of all his extravagances 
and incoherencies, it would be absurd 
to deny that as poetry. which after all 
is the main point, “Les Débfcles” marks 
an enormous advance on its predeces- 
sors. It can show an exuberant wealth 
of imagery, a freedom from conven- 
tional restraint, and a widening of the 
horizon of life over which the imagi- 
nation can roam. In form, too, Ver- 
haeren has developed many of what 
have remained as his special character- 
‘istics: his bold handling of the “vers 
libre” in preference to more academic 
forms, his predilection for polysyllabic 
rhymes, his haunting rhythmical effects 
obtained by an artful repetition and 
manipulation of words of similar sound. 
“Les Flamandes” and “Les Moines” 
contained but two aspects of human 
existence to which the poet restricted 
himself; in “Les Débfcles” he flings 
himself into the primary emotions of 
life, taking the whole scale of human 
experiences within his grasp, and if the 
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result is not always edifying, or beauti- 
ful, or harmonious, yet we feel grateful 
to the poet for being true to his own 
self, and true, in great measure, to life, 
But as the ripe product of V -rhaeren’s 
mature genius I thust once mre decline 
to accept “Les Débacles.” 

It is a positive relief to escape from 
these gloomy pages into the purer and 
clearer atmosphere of “Les Apparus 
dans mes Chemins.” The volume in- 
deed opens in the minor key with re- 
newed visions of the melancholy land- 
scape in which the poet’s soul has hiber- 
nated so long,and renewed lamentations 
over the death-like bondage from which 
there seems no escape. A series of Sym- 
bolical figures passes before his eyes: 
“Celui de lHorizon,” “La Fatigue,’ 
“Le Savoir,” and finally, “Celui du 
Rien,” a poem at once so grotesque, so 
ghastly, and so hopelessly incoherent, 
that it reads like the lurid visions of a 
delirium-tremens patient. Verhaeren is 
frequently coarse, but in this instance 
he passes all bounds. Then suddenly 
the clouds of despondency roll asunder, 
and the sunshine of hope irradiates the 
landscape in the beautiful poem “Saint- 
Georges.” So vivid is the picture of the 
radiant knight sweeping down from 
heaven in all the panoply of war to the 
deliverance of the suffering soul below, 
so joyous and triumphant is the rhythm 
of the short resonant lines, so tender 
the gratitude of the soul dragged forth 
from its slough of despond, that the 
poem must surely commemorate some 
spiritual crisis in the life of the poet 
himself, some sudden awakening to the 
infinite possibilities of human existence. 
It was a charming and felicitous fancy 
to symbolize his conception of hope in 
the warlike figure of the legendary 
saint who triumphs by courage and 
purity over the dragon of sin and 
despair. No English poet, I venture to 
think, has written with such rapturous 
enthusiasm or with such perfection of 
literary form of our national saint—a 
circumstance which must be my excuse 
for a somewhat lengthy quotation:— 


Ouverte en tout-d-coup parmi les brumes 
Une Avenue! 
Et Saint Georges, fermentant d’ors, 
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Avec des écumes de plumes 
Au chanfrein tors de son cheval sans mors 
Descend. 


Il sait de quels lointains je viens, 

Avec quelles brumes dans le cerveau 

Avec quels signes de couteau 

En croix noire sur la pensée, 

Avec quelle dérision de biens, 

Avec quelle puissance dépensée 

Avec quelle colére et quel masque et quelle 
folie 

Sur de la honte et la lie! 

J’ai été lache et je me suis enfui 

Du monde en un grand moi futile; 

J’ai soulevé sous des plafonds de nuit 

Les marbres d’or d’une science hostile 

Vers un sommet-barré d’oracles noirs. 


Le Saint Georges cuirassé clair 

A traversé par bonds de flamme 

Le doux matin, parmi mon Ame; 

Il était jeune et beau de foi, 

Ii se pencha d’autant plus bas vers moi 
Qu’il me croyait plus 4 genoux. 


Devant sa vision altiére 

J’ai mis en sa pale main fiére 

Le sang épars de toute ma doleur: 

Et lui s’en est allé, m’imposant la vaillance 

Et sur le front la marque en croix d’or de 
sa lance, 

Droit vers son Dieu, avec mon coeur. 


The same spirit of freshly awakened 
hope pervades the subsequent poems of 
the volume. The whole landscape is 
changed, or rather it is gazed upon with 
changed eyes. The plain is bathed in 
sunshine; the north winds have fied, 
and the poet meets in his wanderings 
with tender, saint-like figures, blue- 
robed Mercy and white Virtue and pen- 
sive Love, who talk to him with— 


De belles voix douces et consolantes 
Comme leurs robes et leures mantes 
Long-tombantes et longuement calmantes. 


Lines, illustrative of the hypnotically 
soothing effect of harmoniously re- 
peated sounds, an effect in the use of 
which both Verhaeren and Maeterlinck 
are past masters. 

In another poem the poet meets with 
his Angel Guardian, pure and calm, the 
hem of her robe embroidered with the 
three theological virtues, seated in the 
midst of luxurious blossoms. He lin. 
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gers lovingly, in some of the most 
exquisite lines he has penned, over the 
sunny garden landscape, gay with 
bright flowers and green sward and 
butterflies, symbolical of the new life 
that has dawned in his soul. Thus it 
becomes evident that Verhaeren is ten- 
tatively launching his skiff on the deep 
waters of mysticism. He has come to 
see that the relations of man’s con- 
science to life are all important, and 
that the outward and visible manifesta- 
tions of nature are mainly beautiful and 
interesting, in so far as they give evi- 
dence of their inward and spritual 
meaning. For the mystic the realities 
of life fade into the background; the 
spiritualities are omnipresent. Ver- 
haeren’s mysticism, however, is neither 
theological nor ascetic, nor, it must be 
confessed, very profound; rather it is 
the graceful sympathetic mysticism of 
the dreamer, whose tender suscepti- 
bilities are being continually jarred by 
the material brutalities of life, and who 
turns for consolation to joys and appre- 
ciations of which the uninitiated can 
have no perception. There is no con- 
version—to use the hackneyed phrase— 
in all this; it is the natural development 
of the poetic temperament purged by a 
period of suffering. Yet “Les Apparus 
dans mes Chemins” undoubtedly marks 
a turning-point in the poet’s life. 
Henceforth he gazes outwards rather 
than inwards, and his genius takes a 
wider flight. 

The work on which Verhaeren is at 
present engaged is a Trilogy, of which 
the first two volumes, ‘‘Les Campagnes 
Hallucinées” and “Les Villes Tenta- 
culaires” have already appeared, and 
the third, “Les Aubes,” is in course of 
preparation. It is his longest and most 
ambitious effort, written throughout in 
a tragic and prophetic spirit, and un- 
doubtedly contains much admirable and 
striking work. But for my own part, 
with all due respect for the Trilogy, I 
prefer Verhaeren in his lighter moods, 
moods which have already produced 
‘T’Almanach” and “Les Villages 
Illusoires,” and which, I rejoice to hear, 
will shortly give birth to a volume with 
the promising title of “Heures Claires.” 
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Yet even at his gayest there is a pro- 
found streak of melancholy running 
through everything that falls from his 
pen. A distinctive note of many of his 
later poems is the sense of death by 
which they are pervaded, of death and 
of madness which lurk in the darkening 
landscape, and to which, sooner or later, 
man falls a helpless prey. Death is 
ever relentless, merciless, omnipotent; 
nothing can avail against her, not even 
La Sainte Vierge, to whom the peasants 
turn in their despair. It is here that 
Verhaeren and Maeterlinck approx- 
imate most nearly to one another. To 
both the spirit world has become the 
real, the dominant world, and man in 
his material form, in his outward and 
visible being, is the mere sport of the 
infinite and immeasurable forces which 
surround him, which he feels dominat- 
ing his life, but of whose personality he 
remains necessarily in ignorance. 
Free-will becomes almost blotted out 
from life; we are all at the mercy of 
these dimly perceived influences, and 
more often the evil triumphs over the 
good. Yet there is beauty in life to save 
us from despair—abstract beauty, in- 
vincible in her strength and soul-satisfy- 
ing in her manifestations. Beauty is 
nature undefiled by man, the virgin 
plain which the “Ville Tentaculaire,” or 
modern industrialism, is eating up. 
Man’s works for the most part are evil: 
he is fallen humanity, with material 
instincts, a lust for gold and animal 
passions. Yet he is possessed of a soul, 
and those who will may commune with 
nature and so rise to some measure of 
appreciation of the higher mystical life. 
Verhaeren points no moral in all this— 
the poet is not concerned with results— 
he simply paints life as it appears to 
him, and would disclaim responsibility 
for the sadness of his pictures. For 
himself he finds his happiness in the 
conviction that a benign spirit beyond 
the grave watches over and directs his 
life. He feels her hand in his hand, 
her robes brush past him, her eyes gaze 
into his, and the forlorn hopelessness of 
his former life is transformed into an 
energizing passion of love and grat- 
itude. 


Emile Verhaeren: 
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Such, in very inadequate outline, is 
the poet’s later attitude towards life, 
To this period belongs “Les Villages 
Illusoires” which has always seemed 
to me at once the most beautiful and 
the most powerful of all his works, 
most full of true poetical feeling and 
most perfect in form. But I advance 
the opinion not without diffidence, for I 
find that it is not shared by his ad- 
mirers among “les Jeunes” either of 
Paris or of Brussels, to whom he ap- 
peals most strongly as the poet of 
revolt, in blind conflict with fate. Such 
a mood is, however, as a rule, somewhat 
antagonistic to the English tempera- 
ment, and I still venture to think that 
when the English public rises to an 
appreciation of Verhaeren, it is “Les 
Villages Illusoires” rather than “Les 
Débiacles” or the Trilogy, that will be 
best appreciated on this side of the 
Channel. In painting these illusory vil- 
lages his symbolism finds its most per- 
fect expression; with delicate art and 
with a wonderfully minute apprecia- 
tion of the conditions of labor, he selects 
the humble toilers of the plains as sym- 
bols of the primary truths of life, 
Many of the poems are protests against 
selfish, narrow, and materialistic aims, 
He writes with bitter scorn of the car- 
penter who settles all the problems of 
life by rule and line, and can realize 
nothing outside his own petty math- 
ematical calculations. “Les Pécheurs” 
gives a weird picture, full of suggestive 
teaching, of the fishermen fishing with 
bent backs in stagnant waters through 
the misty night. So absorbed are they, 
each in his own selfish labors, that, 
though side by side, they never see one 
another, or speak to one another, or help 
one another. Of the enthusiasts and 
visionaries, the idealists of this world, 
even though their labor be barren and 
their dreams impracticable, Verhaeren 
writes with a note of triumphant tender- 
ness. We find it in the beautiful and 
pathetic poem of the ferryman rowing 
vainly against time and tide in answer 
to a distant voice from the clouds, and 
again in more dramatic form in the bell- 
1inger wildly tolling his bell in the 
tower when the church is in flames. It 
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is one of the poet’s finest word-pictures, 
this of the old man, a martyr to duty, 
the flames, “les crins rouges de 
lincendie,” encircling the tower until 
with a crash he is buried in the ruins, 
Here is a finely conceived incident of 
the conflagration:— 


Le vieux sonneur sonne si fort qu’il peut 
Comme si les flames brfilaient son Dieu. 


Les Corneilles et les hiboux 

Passent avec de longs cris fous 

Cognant leurs tétes aux fenétres fermées 

Brulant leur vol dans la fumée 

Battus d’effroi, cassés d’essors 

Et tout-A-coup, parmi les houles de la 
foule 

S’abattant morts. 


Most profound of all in conception, 
and most illustrative of the mystical 
optimism of the poet’s later mood, is 
“Les Cordiers.” Stepping always back- 
wards, twisting the pale hemp in end- 
less strands, the rope-maker seems to 
draw down upon himself the horizons 
of life, and reads the past, the present, 
and the future: the wild, free, passion- 
ate life of the past, crowned by “la 
mort folle et splendide;’ the present, 
with its materialism, its pride of intel- 
lect, its miracles of mechanical inven- 
tion replacing the miracles of faith; and 
the future, a double golden staircase of 
hope and of science leading upwards to 
where faith unseals the eyes of all, and 
all are united in a universal peace. 

In melodious rhythmical verse noth- 
ing, it seems to me, surpasses Ver- 
haeren’s word-pictures of the elements, 
giving to each its peculiar quality, of 
mournful beauty, whether he sings of 
the rain:— 


La pluie, 
La longue pluit avec ses ongles gris, 


or of “Le vent sauvage de Novembre,” 
or of the infinite, heavy monotony of a 
fall of snow:— 


La neige tombe indiscontiniment 
Comme une lente et longue et pauvre laine 
Parmi la morne et longue et pauvre plaine 
Froide d’amour, chaude de haine. 


But Verhaeren’s finest poem in this 
strain is “Le Silence,’ showing the 
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boundless stretch of heather-grown 
plain over which hovers a silence that 
ean be felt. Nothing has broken it 
since the last thunder-storm of summer, 
Here and there the church bells ring, 
here and there a wagon creaks slowly 
past:— 


Mais aucun bruit n’est assez fort 
Pour déchirer l’espace intense et mort. 


So overwhelming is the sense of silence, 
that those who fall under its spell come 
to regard it as a living force:— 


Les vieux bergers que leurs cent ans dis- 
loquent, 

Et leurs vieux chiens usés et comme en 
loques 

Le regardent par fois dans les plaines sans 
bruit 

Sur les dunes en or que les ombres cha- 
marrent 

S’asseoir immensément du cété de la nuit. 

Alors les eaux ont peur au pli des mares 

La bruyére se voile et blémit toute, 

Chaque feuillée 4 chaque arbuste écoute 

Et le couchant incendiare, 

Tait devant lui les cris brandis de 
lumiére. 


sa 


Of this haunting poem, as also of “La 
Pluie,’ English readers have already 
had an opportunity of judging in a 
translation of singular felicity from the 
pen of Miss Alma Strettell. It is much 
to be hoped that so accomplished a 
translator will feel encouraged to pur- 
sue her Verhaeren studies. The poem 
is further interesting as bringing the 
author into direct comparison with his 
friend and compatriot Georges Roden- 
bach, whose volume, “Le Régne du 
Silence,” has had a considerable success 
in Paris, and whose admirers fre- 
quently place him on a level with Ver- 
haeren and Maeterlinck. In such a 
judgment I cannot concur. After the 
broad sweep of Verhaeren’s verse, and 
the temerity of his images, there is 
something essentially timid, restricted, 
even précieux, about Rodenbach’s ele- 
gant boudoir verses, graceful and in- 
genius as they frequently are, and I 
venture to say, that in the whole of his 
volume on silence, there is nothing half 
so penetrating or convincing as Ver- 
haeren’s one exquisite rhythmical 

poem. 
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The leading motive of both “Les 
Campagnes Hallucinées” and “Les 
Villes Tentaculaires” is the destruction 
of the former by the latter. The con- 
stant inroads of the town on the coun- 
try is as a nightmare to the poet’s soul. 
He foresees that, stretching out its loath- 
some tentacles, the city will suck in and 
devour, bit by bit, the vast plain that he 
loves so well, and that in these later 
volumes he mourns over as over the 
body of a dead friend. ‘La plaine est 
morne et lasse et ne se défend plus,” he 
laments in the opening poem of his 
latest work. In modern industrialism, 
with its factories, and chimneys, and 
railways, and crowded docks, he can 
see nothing but what is hideous and re- 
volting. He passes in review, one after 
the other, the features of a modern 
town—the theatre, the bourse, the 
sailors’ quarter—and he paints each in 
lurid colors, working himself up into 
a frenzy of eloquent denunciation. 
There is much that is incoherent in the 
volume, much, too, that is overstrained 
and labored, as though Verhaeren him- 
self had wearied over his subject, and 
here and there he is positively gro- 
tesque, as in the line:— 


Les Ales d’or et le whisky, couleur topaze, 


in writing of factory life. Once or 
twice only he melts into a gentler mood 
in his descriptions, clear and vivid as an 
outline drawing, of the statues that 
adorn the town—monk and soldier, 
apostle and bourgeois—the individuality 
of each indicated with exquisite percep- 
tion. The long poem, “La Révolte,” is 
a veritable tour-de-force, and brings his 
denunciation of la ville tentaculaire to a 
climax. The misery, the vice suddenly 
explode, and revolution sweeps all be- 
fore it. At such a moment Verhaeren 
has all the dramatic instincts of Victor 
Hugo, whom he curiously resembles. 
The rush of the maddened people, the 
lust for blood, the sack of churches, the 
torches with tongues of flame setting 
fire to the buildings, oppress the reader 
with an irresistible sense of reality. 
Anarchy lives in his powerful lines; it 
is a dramatic moment rendered with in- 


finite art. 
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Concerning the idiosyncrasies of Ver- 
haeren’s style, it would be easy to be 
captiously critical, and doubtless there 
is much in the form of his poems to 
which that august body, the French 
Academy, would sternly take exception. 
If a rhyme possesses the required sound 
Verhaeren does not trouble himself 
about spelling and terminations. He 
has a passion for sonorous and many- 
Syllabled adjectives, especially those 
ending in “aire” and “oire,’” such as 
“diamentaire,” “myriadaire,” “ostenta- 
toire,” and, where the French language 
fails him, he does not hesitate to enrich 
her vocabulary according to his needs. 
So, too, he takes liberties with his 
syntax, and makes effective use of such 
phrases as “la souvent maison de ma 
tristesse,” and “le tout-A-coup Saint- 
Georges.” But, with all this, the fact 
remains that Verhaeren is a wonderful 
master of style. He commands a cease- 
less flow of sonorous and harmonious 
language, a singular rich vocabulary, 
and an unique gift for bold and pictur- 
esque imagery. In his hands the “vers 
libre” becomes a marvellously flexible 
instrument for the use of his somewhat 
fantastic genius. He stands to-day in 
the plenitude of his gifts, on the thresh- 
old of a high reputation, and it may well 
be that his best work lies still before 
him. Any attempt, therefore, to as- 
sign him a permanent place in the 
literary ranks of the age would be vain 
and premature; yet there can, I think, 
be no doubt that, in virtue both of the 
nobility of his language and the wide 
sweep of his imagination, he is entitled 
to a very high rank among contem- 
porary poets. I should like to say that 
he is something more than a poet, that 
he is also a thinker. He appeals at once 
to the intellect and to the imagination; 
his poems bear the impress of personal 
suffering and personal knowledge, and 
they are full of suggestive thoughts on 
the eternal problems thai arrest the at- 
tention of mankind. In a word, Emile 
Verhaeren is intensely human, both in 
his joys and sorrows, in his hopes and 
his despair, and it is this near sense of 
comradeship which evokes in the 
reader a strong personal sympathy for 
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the man, in addition to the homage due 
to him as a poet. 
VirGINIA M. CRAWFORD. 





From Temple Bar. 
A FREAK OF CUPID. 


CHAPTER III. 


Courthope opened the shutters of his 
window to look out upon the uight; they 
were heavy wooden shutters clasped 
with an iron clasp. A French window 
he could also open; outside that a tem- 
porary double window was fixed in the 
casement with light hooks at the four 
corners. The wind was still blustering 
about the lonely house, and, after ex- 
amining the twilight of the snow-clad 
night attentively, he perceived that 
snow was still falling. He thought he 
could almost see the drifts rising higher 
against the outbuildings. 

Two large barns stood behind the 
house; from these he judged that the 
fields around were farmed. 

It was considerations concerning the 
project of his journey the next day 
which had made him look out, and also 
a restless curiosity regarding every de- 
tail of the ménage whose young mis- 
tress was at once so childlike and so 
queenlike. While looking out he had 
what seemed a curious hallucination of 
a dark figure standing for a moment on 
the top of the deep snow. As he looked 
more steadily the figure disappeared. 
All the outlines at which he looked were 
chaotic to the sight, because of the 
darkness and the drifting snow and the 
light, which was behind him, shimmer- 
ing upon the pane. If half-a-dozen 
apparitions had passed in the dim and 
whirling atmosphere of the yards, he 
would have supposed that they were 
shadows formed by the beams of his 
lamp, being interrupted here and there 
by the eddying snow where the wind 
whirled it most densely. He did not 
close his shutters, he even left his inner 
window partially open, because, unac- 
customed to a stove, he felt oppressed 
by its heat. When he threw himself 
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down, he slept deeply, as men sleep 
after days among snow-fields, when a 
sense of entire security is the lethargic 
brain’s lullaby. 

He was conscious first of a dream in 
which the sisters experienced some 
imminent danger; he heard shrieks 
piercing the night. He woke to feel 
snow and wind driving upon his face, 
to realize a half-waking impression 
that a man had passed through his 
room, to know that the screams of a 
woman’s voice were a reality. As he 
sprang for his clothes he saw that the 
window was wide open, the whole 
frame of the outer double glass having 
been removed, but the screams of terror 
he heard were within the house. Open- 
ing the door to the dark hall he ran, 
guided by the sound, to the foot of the 
staircase which the girls had ascended, 
then up its long straight ascent. He 
took its first steps in a bound, but, as 
his brain became more perfectly awake, 
confusion of thought, wonder, a cer- 
tain timidity because now the scream- 
ing had ceased, caused him to slacken 
his pace. He was thus hesitating in the 
darkness when he found himself con- 
fronted by Madge King. She stood 
majestic in grey woollen gown, candle 
in hand, and her dark eyes blazed upor 
him in terror, wrath and indignation, 

It seemed for a moment that she could 
not speak; some movement passed over 
the white sweep of her throat and the 
full dimpling lips, and then,— 

“Go down!” She would have spoken 
to a dog with the same authority, but 
never with such contemptuous wrath, 
“Go down at once! How dare you?” 

Abashed, knowing not what he might 
have done to offend, Courthope fell back 
a step against the wall of the staircase. 
From within the room Bliz cried, “Is 
he there? Come in and lock the door, 
Madge, or he’ll kill you!” The voice, 
sharp, high with terror, rose at the end, 
and burst into one of those piercing 
shrieks which seemed to fill the night, 
as the voices of some small insects have 
the power to make the welkin ring in 
response. 

Before Courthope could find a word tc 
utter, another light was thrown upor 
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him from a lamp at the foot of the stair. 
It was held by Jacques Morin, grey- 
haired, stooping, dogged. The Mori 
family—man, wife, and daughter—were 
huddling close together. They, too, 
were all looking at him, not with the 
wrath and contempt to which Madge 
had risen, but with cunning desire for 
revenge, mingled with the cringing of 
fear. There was a minute’s hush, too 
strong for expression, in which each 
experienced more intensely the shock of 
the mysterious alarm. 

It was Madge who broke the silence. 
Her voice rang ciear, although vibrat- 
ing. 

“Jacques Morin, he came into our 
room to rob!” She pointed at Court- 
hope. 

The thin ‘voice of Eliz came in pierc- 
ing parenthesis: “I saw him in the 
closet, and when I screamed he ran.” 

Madge began again. “Jacques Morin, 
what part of the house is open? I feel 
the wind.” All the time Madge kept 
her eyes upon Courthope, as upon some 
wild animal whose spring she hoped to 
keep at bay. 

That she should appeal to this dull, 
dogged French servant for protection 
against him, who only desired to risk 
his life to serve her, was knowledge of 
such intense vexation that Courthope 
could still find no word, and her fixed 
look of wrath did actually keep him at 
bay. It took from him, by some sheer 
physical power which he did not under- 
stand, the courage with which he would 
have faced a hundred Morins. 

When Jacques Morin began to speak, 
his wife and daughter took courage and 
spoke also; a babel of French words, 
angry, terrified, arose from the group, 
wnose grey night-clothes, shaken by 
their gesticulations, gave them a half- 
frenzied appearance. 

In the midst of their talking Court- 
hope spoke to Madge at last. “1 ran up 
to protect you when I heard screams; I 
did not wake till you screamed. Some 
one has entered the house. He has en- 
tered by the window in my room; I 
found it open.” 

With his own words the situation be- 
eameclear to him. Hesawthat he must 
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hunt for the housebreaker. He began 
to descend the stairs. 

The Morin girl screamed and ran. 
Morin, producing a gun from behind his 
back, pointed it at Courthope, and 
madame, holding the lamp, squared up 
behind her husband with the courage of 
desperation. 

It was not this fantastic couple that 
checked Courthope’s downward rush, 
but Madge’s voice. 

“Keep still!” she cried, in short, strong 
accents of command. 

Eliz, becoming aware of his move- 
ment, shrieked again. 

Courthope, now defiant and angry, 
turned towards Madge, but, even as he 
waited to hear what she had to say, 
reflected that her interest could not 
suffer much by delay, for the thief, if he 
escaped, could make but small speed in 
the drifting storm over roads which 
led to no near place of escape or hid- 
ing. 

It was the judge’s daughter which 
Courthope now saw in Madge—the de- 
sire to estimate evidence, the fearless 
judgment. 

“We took you in last night, a 
stranger; and now we have been 
robbed, which never happened before 
in all our lives. My sister says it was 
you she saw in our room. As soon as I 
could get the candle lit I found you 
here, and Jacques Morin says that you 
have opened your window so that you 
would be able to escape at once. What 
is the use of saying that you are not a 
robber?” 

He made another defiant statement of 
his own version of the story. 

The girl had given some command in 
French to Morin; to Courthope she 
spoke again in hasty sentences, reiter- 
ating the evidence against him. He: 
manner was a little different now—it 
had not the same straightforward air of 
command. He began to hope that he 
might persuade her, and then dis- 
covered suddenly that she had been 
deliberately riveting his attention while 
the command which he had not under- 
stood was being obeyed. A noose of 
rope was thrown round his arms and 
instantly tightened; with a nimbleness 
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which he had not expected Morin 
knotted it fast. Courthope turned 
fiercely; for a moment he struggled 
with all his force, bearing down upon 
Morin from his greater height, so that 
they both staggered and reeled to the 
foot of the stair. At his violence the 
voices of the Morin women, joined by 
that of Eliz, were lifted in such wild 
terror that a few moments were suffi- 
cient to bring Courthope to reason. He 
spoke to Madge with haughty com- 
posure. 

“Tell him to untie this rope at once. 
There is some villain about the house 
who may do you the greatest injury; 
you are mad to take from me the 
power of arresting him.” 

Madame Morin, seeing the prisoner 
secured, hastened with her lamp to his 
bedroom. 

Madge, feeling herself safer now 
came a little way down the stair with 
her candle. “How can we tell what you 
would do next?’ she asked. “And I 
have the household to protect; it is not 
for myself that I am afraid.” 

The anger that he had felt toward her 
died out suddenly. 

It was not for herself that she was 
afraid! She stood a few steps above 
him; her little candle, flashing its rays 
into the darkness of the upper and 
lower halls, made walls and balustrades 
seem vast by its flickering impotence to 
oust the darkness. Surely this girl, 
towering in her sweeping robe and 
queenly pose, was made to be loved of 
men and gods! Hero, carrying her 
vestal taper in the temple recesses, be- 
fore ever Leander had crossed the wave, 
could not have had a larger or more 
noble form, a more noble and lovely 
face. 

Well, if she chose to tie his arms he 
would have preferred to have them tied, 
were it not for the maddening thought 
that more miscreants than one might be 
within reach of her, and that they 
would, if skilled, find the whole house- 
hold an easy prey. 

Madame Morin came back from the 
room with the open window, making 
proclamation in the most excited 
French, 
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“What do they say?’ asked Courthope 
of Madge. 

The Morin girl was following close to 
her mother, and Jacques Morin was 
eagerly discussing their information. 

Madge passed Courthope in silence. 
They all went to the window to see; 
Courthope, following in the most absurd 
helplessness, trailing the end of his 
binding-cord behind him, brought up 
the rear of the little procession. Madge 
walked straight on into his room, where 
Madame Morin was again opening the 
window-shutters. 

“They say,” said Madge to Courthope, 
“that you have had an accomplice, and 
that he is gone again; they saw his 
snow-shoe tracks.” 

He begged her to make sure that the 
man was gone, to let him look at the 
tracks himself and then to search the 
house thoroughly. Outside the window 
the same choatic sweep and whirl of the 
atmosphere prevailed. It was difficult, 
even holding a lantern outside, to see, 
but they did see that a track had come 
up to the window and again turned 
from it. After that they all searched 
the house, Courthope allowed to be of 
the company, apparently because he 
could thus be watched. The thief of 
the night had come and gone; some sil- 
ver and jewellery which had been 
stored in a closet adjoining the bedroom 
of the sisters had been taken. 

Courthope understood very little of 
the talk that went on. At length, to his 
great relief Madge gave her, full atten- 
tion to him in parley. 

“Won’t you believe that I know 
nothing whatever of the doings of this 
sneak-thief?” 

Some of her intense excitement had 
passed away, succeeded by distress, dis- 
couragement, and perhaps perplexity, 
but that last she did not express to him. 
She leaned against the wall as she lis- 
tened to him with white face. 

“We never took in any one we didn’t 
know anything about before, and we 
never were robbed before.” She added, 
“We treated you kindly; how could you 
have done it? If you did it’—his heart 
leaped at the “if” as at a beam of sun- 
shine on a rainy day—“‘you must have 
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known all about us, although I can’t 
think how; you must have known where 
we kept things, and that mamma had 
taken our other manservant away. 
You must have brought your accom- 
plice to hide in the barn and do the 
work while you played the gentleman! 
That is what Jacques Morin says; he 
says no one but a child would have 
taken you in as I did, and that you 
might have murdered us all. They are 
very angry with me.” 

There was conflict in her manner; a 
few words would be said haughtily, as 
to some one not worthy of her notice, 
and then again a few words as to a 
friend. He saw that this conflict of her 
mind was increasing as she stood face 
to face with him, and with that consola- 
tion he submitted, at her request, to be 
more securely bound—the rope twisted 
round and round, binding his arms to 
his sides. It was a girl’s device; he 
made no complaint. 

It seemed that Morin had no thought 
of following the thief; his faithfulness 
was limited to such service as he con- 
sidered necessary, and was of a 
cowardly rather than a valiant sort. 
Courthope, when his first eagerness to 
seek passed off, was comforted by re- 
flecting that, had he himself been free, 
“it would have been futile for him to at- 
tempt such a quest while darkness lay 
over the land in which he was a 
stranger. 

He was allowed to rest on the settle 
in the large inner kitchen, securely 
locked in, and so near Morin’s room that 
his movements could be overheard. 
There, still in bonds, he spent the rest 
of the night. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


When the March morning shone 
clear and white through the still fall- 
ing snow, and the Morins began to 
bustle about their work for the day, 
the mental atmosphere in the kitchen 
seemed to have lost something of the 
excited alarm that had prevailed in 
the night. Courthope arose; the gar- 
ments which he had donned in the 
night with frantic speed clothed but 
did not adorn him; he knew that he 
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must present a wild appearance, and 
the domestic clothes-line, bound round 


and round his arms, prevented him 
from so much as pushing back the 
locks of hair which straggled upon his 
brow. He was rendered on the whole 
helpless; however murderous might be 
his heart, a tolerably safe companion. 
He interested himself by considering 
how Samson-like he could be in break- 
ing the cords, or, even tied, how vig- 
orously he could kick Morin, if he 
were not a girl’s prisoner. He re- 
flected with no small admiration upon 
the quick resource and decision that 
she had displayed; how, in spite of her 
almost childlike frankness, she had be- 
guiled him into turning his back to 
the noose when a. supposed necessity 
pressed her. He meditated for a few 
minutes upon other girls for whom he 
had experienced a more or less par- 
ticular admiration, and it seemed to 
him that the characters of these dam- 
sels became wan and insipid by com- 
parison. He began to have a presenti- 
ment that Love was now about to 
strike in earnest upon the harp of his 
life, but he could not think that the 
circumstances of this present attrac- 
tion were propitious. What could he 
say to this girl, so adorably stroug- 
minded, to convince her of his claim to 
be again treated as a man and a 
brother? Letters? He had offered 
them to her last night, and she had 
replied that any one could write let- 
ters. Should he show that he was not 
penniless? She might tell him in the 
same tone that it was wealth ill-gotten. 
It was no doubt her very ignorance 
of the world that, when suspicion had 
once occurred, made her reject as un- 
important these evidences of his re- 
spectability, but he had no power to 
give her the eyes of experience. 
These thoughts tormented him as he 
stood looking out of the window at the 
ever-increasing volume of the snow. 
How long would he be detained a pris- 
oner in this house, and, when the roads 
were free, how could he find for Madge 
any absolute proof of his innocence? 
The track of the midnight thief was 
lost forever in the snow; if he had 
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succeeded in escaping as mysteriously 
as he had come—but here Courthope’s 
mind refused again to enter upon the 
problem of the fiend-like enemy and 
the impassable snowfields which in 
the hours of darkness he had already 
given up, perceiving the futility of its 
speculation until further facts were 
known. 

Courthope strolled through the 
rooms, the doors of which were now 
open. Morin permitted this scant lib- 
erty chiefly, the prisoner thought, be- 
cause of a wholesome fear of being 
kicked. In the library at the end of 
the drawing-room he found amuse- 
ment in reading the titles of the books 
down one long shelf and up another. 
Every book to which Madge had had 
access had an interest for him. Three 
eases were filled with books of law 
and history; there was but one from 
which the beoks had of late been fre- 
quently taken. It was filled with ro- 
mance and poetry, nothing so late as 
the middle of the present century, 
nothing that had not some claim upon 
educated readers, and yet it was a 
motley collection. Upon the front rim 
of the upper shelf some one, perhaps 
the dead father in his invalid days, 
had carved a motto with a knife, the 
motto that is also that of the British 
arms. It might have been done out of 
mere patriotism; it might have had 
reference to this legacy of books left 
to the child-maidens, for whom, it 
seemed, other companionship had not 
been provided. 

At length Courthope realized that 
there was one book which he greatly 
desired to take from the shelf. The 
Morin daughter was dusting in the 
room, and, with some blandishments, 
he succeeded in persuading her to lay 
it open upon the table where he could 
peruse it. To his great amusement he 
observed that she was very careful not 
to come within a yard or two of him, 
darting back when he approached, evi- 
dently thinking that the opening of 
the book might be a ruse to attack her 
by a sudden spring. At first the curi- 
ous consciousness produced by this 
damsel’s awkward gambols of fear so 
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absorbed him that he could not fix 
his attention upon the book; flashes of 
amusement and of grave annoyance 
chased themselves through his mind 
like sunshine and shadow over moun- 
tains on a showery day; he knew not 
which was the more rational mood. 
Then, attempting the book again, and 
turning each leaf with a good deal of 
contortion and effort, he became ab- 
sorbed. It was the “Letters of a Por- 
tuguese Nun,” and in the astonishment 
of its perusal he forgot the misfortune 
that had befallen the household, and 
his own discomfort and ignominy. 
The Morin girl had left him in the 
room, shutting the door. 

An hour passed—it might have been 
about nine of the clock—when Court- 
hope began to be roused from his ab- 
sorption in the book by a sound in the 
next room. It was a low, uncertain 
sound, but evidently that of sobbing 
and tears. He stopped, listened; his 
heart was wrung with pity. It was 
not the sharp little Eliz who cried like 
that! He knew such sobs did not come 
from the stormy and _ uncontrolled 
bosoms of the French servants. He 
was convinced that it was Madge who 
was weeping, that she was in the long 
drawing-room, within which he had 
heard no footfall that morning. 

He went nearer the door. His ex- 
cited desire was to offer her some sym- 
pathy, to comfort, or if possible to 
help, became intolerable. So con- 
scious he was of a common interest 
between them that not for a moment 
did the sense of prying enter his mind. 

He heard then a few whispered 
words: “Father, oh, father, we were 
so happy with him! It is almost the 
only time that we have been quite 
happy since you went away.” 

The sense of the broken whispers 
came tardily to Courthope’s under- 
standing through the smothering door. 
The handle of the door was on a level 
with the hands that were bound to 
his sides; he turned himself in order 
to bring his fingers near it. 

Before he touched it he heard Madge 
sob and whisper again: “I was so 
happy, father; I thought it was such 
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fun he had come. 
and we never, never see any except 
the ones that come out of books.” 

To Courthope it suddenly seemed 
that the whole universe must have 
been occupied with purpose to bring 
him here in order to put an end to her 
gloom and flood her life with sunshine; 
the universe could not be foiled in its 
attempt. Young love argues from ef- 
fect to cause, and so limitless seemed 
the strength of his sentiment that the 
simplicity of her mind and the sus- 
ceptibility of her girlhood were to him 
like some epic poem which arouses 
men to passion and strong deeds. Ig- 
nominiously bound as he was, his 
heart lightened; all doubt of his mis- 
sion to love her and its ultimate suc- 
cess passed from him. He turned the 
handle and pushed the door half open. 

The long drawing-room was almost 
dark; the shutters had not been 
opened; the furniture remained as it 
had stood when the brilliant assembly 
of the previous evening had broken up; 
the large fireplace was full of ashes; 
the atmosphere was deadly cold. 
Courthope stood in the streak of light 
which entered with him. Upon the 
floor, crouching, her cheek leaning 
against the lower part of her father’s 
picture, was Madge King. She was 
dressed in a blanket coat; moccasins 
were upon her feet; a fur cap lay upon 
the ground beside her. At the instant 
of his entrance she lifted her bare 
head, and across the face flushed with 
tears and prayers there flashed the 
look of haughty intolerance of his 
presence. She had thought that he 
was locked up in one of the kitchens; 
she told him so, intensely offended 
that he should see her tears. It was 
for that reason that she did not rise 
or come to the light, only commanding 
and imploring him to be gone. 

“I am quite helpless, even if I 
wanted to harm you.” He spoke re- 
proachfully, knowing instinctively that 
if she pitied him, she would accept his 
pity. 

“You have harmed us enough al- 
ready,” she sighed; “all the rest of our 
silver, all my dear father’s silver is 
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gone. We found that out this morn- 
ing, for what we had used for the feast 
had been put in a basket until we 
could store it away; it is all taken.” 

He was shocked and enraged to hear 
of this further loss. He did not at- 
tempt to reason with her; he had 
ceased to reason with himself. 

“You trusted me when you let me 
in last night,” he said. “Don’t you 
think that you would have had some 
perception of it last night if I had been 
entirely unworthy? Think what an 
utter and abominable villain I must be 
to have accepted your hospitality—to 
have been so very happy with you——” 
So he went on appealing to her heart 
from the sentiments that arose in his 
own. 

Madge listened only for a reasonable 
period; she rose to her feet. “I must 
go,” she said. 

He found that she proposed to walk 
on snow-shoes three miles to the near- 
est house, which belonged to a couple 
of parish priests, where she would be 
certain of obtaining a messenger to 
carry the news of the robbery to the 
telegraph station. She could not be 
brought even to discuss the advisabil- 
ity of her journey; Morin could not be 
sent, for the servants and Eliz would 
go mad with terror if left alone. 

To Courthope’s imagination her 
journey seemed to be an abandonment 
of herself to the utmost danger. If 
between the two houses she failed to 
make progress over high drifts and 
against a heavy gale, what was to hin- 
der her from perishing? Then, too, 
there was that villain, who had seemed 
to stalk forth from the isolated house 
afar into the howling night as easily 
as the Frankenstein’s demon, and 
might even now be skulking near—a 
dangerous devil—able to run where 
others must trudge toilsomely. 

Madge, it seemed, had only come to 
that room to make her confession and 
invoke protection at the shrine of the 
lost father; she was ready to set forth 
without further delay. She would not, 
in spite of his most eloquent pleading, 
set Courthope at liberty to make of 
him either messenger or companion. 
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“The evidence,” she said sadly, “is 
all against you. I am very sorry.” 

A wilder unrest and vexation at his 
position returned upon his heart be- 
cause of tne lightening that had come 
with the impulse of love. That im- 
pulse still remained, an under-current 
of calm, a knowledge that his will and 
the power of the world were at one, 
such as men only feel when they yield 
themselves wholly to some sudden con- 
version; but above this new-found 
faith the cross-currents of strife now 
broke forth again. Thus he raged— 

“What was the use of my coming 
here? Why should the Fates have 
sent me here if I cannot go this er- 
rand for you, or if I cannot go with 
you to protect you? If this beast is 
walking about on snow-shoes, how do 
you know that he will not attack you 
as soon as you are out of sight of the 
house?” 

She seemed to realize that it was 
strange to be discussing her own 
safety with her prisoner. Very curt- 
ous was the conflict in her face; her 
strong natural companionableness, her 
suspicion of him, and her sense of the 
dignity which her situation demanded, 
contending together. It seems easier 
to her to disregard his words than to 
give all the answers which her vary- 
ing feelings would prompt. She was 
tying on a mink cap by winding a 
woollen scarf about her head. 

“Miss Madge! Miss King! It is per- 
fectly intolerable! It—it is intoler- 
able!” He stepped nearer as he spoke. 
A thought came over him that even the 
conventional title of “Miss” which 
he had given her was wholly inappro- 
priate in a situation so strong—that he 
and she, merely as man and woman, 
as yational beings, were met together 
in a wilderness where conventions were 
fouly. “I cannot allow you to risk 
your life in this way.’ There was a 
tense emphasis in his words; he felt 
the natural authority of the protector 
over the tender thing to be protected, 
the intimate authority which stress 
of circumstance may give. 

She dropped her hands from tying 
the searf under her chin, returning for 
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his words a look of mingled curiosity, 
indecision, and distrust. 

Quick as she looked upon him, his 
mind’s eye looked upon himself; there 
he stood in grotesque undress, bound 
around with the cords of an extraordi- 
nary disgrace. He blamed himself at 
the moment for not having had his hair 
cut more recently, for he knew that it 
stood in a wild shock above his head, 
and he fe}t that it dangled in his eyes. 
Then a gust of emotion rose and 
choked his utterance, momentary de- 
sire for laughter or groans of vexation, 
and in the minute that he was mute, 
the girl, sitting down upon a low stool, 
began tightening the strings of her 
moccasins, which, after the first put- 
ting on, had relaxed with the warmth 
of the feet. Her business-like prepa- 
rations for the road maddened 
him. 

“Don’t you see,” said he, “what dis- 
grace you are heaping upon me? 
What right have you to deny to me, a 
gentleman and your guest, the right 
to serve and protect you. Consider 
to what wretchedness you consign me 
if I am left here to think of you fight- 
ing alone with this dangerous storm, 
or attacked by blackguards who we 
know may not be far away!” 

She said in a quiet, practical, girlish 
way, “It was I who was responsible 
for letting you in last night, and then 
this happened—the most unheard of 
thing. We never heard of any but a 
petty theft ever committed in this 
whole region before. Now I am bound 
to keep you here until we can hear 
where father’s silver is.” 

“You don’t believe that I have done 
it! I am sure you do not” (he believed 
what he said). “Why haven’t you the 
courage to act upon your conviction? 
You will never regret it.” 

“Eliz says that she saw you quite 
distinctly.” 

“Eliz is a little fool,’ were the words 
that arose within him, but what he 
said was, “Your sister is excitable and 
nervous; she saw the thief undoubt- 
edly, and by some miserable freak of 
fortune he may have resembled me.” 

“Does that seem at all likely?” 
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“Well, then, there was no resem- 
blance, and she fancied it.” 

She stood up, looking harassed but 
without relenting. “I must go—there 
is nothing else to be done. Do you 
think I would stay here when a day 
might make all the difference in recov- 
ering the things which belonged to 
my father? Do you think that I am 
going to lose the things that belonged 
to him just because I am too much of 
a coward to go out and give the 
alarm?” 

She walked away from him _ reso- 
lutely, but the thought of the lost 
treasures and all the dear memories 
that in her mind were identified with 
them seemed to overcome her. She 
drew her hand hastily across her eyes, 
and then, to his dismay, the sorrow 
for her loss emphasized her waveriug 
belief in his guilt; for the first time he 
realized how strong it was. Impelled 
by emotion she turned again and came 
shrinkingly back into his presence. 

“IT have not reproached you,” she 
said, “because I thought it would be 
mean in case you had not done it; but 
it seems that you must have done it. 
Won’t you tell me where the other 
man has taken our things? They can- 
not be of any value to you compared 
with their value to us; and, oh, indeed 
I would much rather give you as much 
money as you could possibly make out 
of them, and more too, if you would 
only tell me which way this man has 
gone, and send word to him that he 
must give them back! I will pledge 
you my word of honor that——” 

For the first time he was offended 
with her. He stepped back with a 
gesture of pride, which in a moment 
he saw she had construed into unwill- 
ingness to give the booty up. 

“I could promise to give you the 
money; I could promise that you 
should not be tracked and arrested. I 
have enough in tue savings-bank of 
my own that I could get out without 
our lawyer or mamma knowing, and 
you don’t know how Gear, how very 
dear, everything that belonged to 
father is to Eliz and me. If you wait 
here tied until my stepmother comes 
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she will not give any money to get the 
things back; she would not care if you 
kept them so long as she could punish 
you.” 

Every word of her gentle pleading 
made the insult deeper and more gross, 
and the fact that she was who she was 
only made the hurt to his pride the 
sorer. He would not answer; he 
would not explain; he would let her 
think what she liked; it is the way of 
the injured heart. 

Angry too, and confirmed in her sus- 
picion, she turned proudly away. He 
saw her, as she crossed the hall, take 
up a pair of snow-shoes that she had 
left leaning against the wall, and with- 
out further farewell to any one turn 
toward the front door. 

He knew then what he must do. 
Without inward debate, without even 
weighing what his act’s ultimate con- 
sequences might be, he followed her. 

“IT will do what you ask. I give you 
my word of honor—and there is honor, 
you know, even among thieves—that I 
will do all in my power to bring back 
everything that has been stolen. Give 
me snow-shoes. Keep my horse and 
my watch and my luggage as surety 
that I mean what I say. I cannot 
promise that I ean get back the silver 
from the other man, but I will do far 
more than you can do. I will do more 
than any one else could do. If it is 
within my power I will bring it back 
to you.” 

She considered for a little time 
whether she would trust him or not. 
It seemed, curiously enough, that from 
first to last she had never distrusted 
her first instinct with regard to his 
character, but that her child-like be- 
lief that in the unknown world all 
things were possible, allowed her to 
believe also in his criminality. Now 
that he had, as she thought, made his 
confession and promised restitution, it 
was perhaps the natural product of 
her conflicting thoughts and feelings 
that she should trust to his oft-re- 
peated vows, and make the paction 
with him. 

She did not consult the Morins; per- 
haps she knew that she would only 
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provoke their opposition, or perhaps 
she knew that they would only be too 
glad to get rid of the man they feared, 
earing for nothing but the actual 
safety of the lives in the household. 
She brought him his coat and cap and 
also a man’s moccasins and snow- 
shoes. With a courage that, because 
somewhat shy and trembling, evoked 
all the more his admiration, she un- 
tied the first knot of his rope, unwound 
the coil, and then untied the last knot. 
The process was slow because of the 
trembling of her fingers, which he felt 
but could not see. She stood resolute, 
making him dress for the.storm upon 
the threshold of the door. He did not 
know how to strap on the snow-shoes. 
She watched his first attempt with 
great curiosity; looking up, he was 
made the more determined to succeed 
with them by seeing the pain of in- 
credulity returning to her eyes. 

“How do you expect me to know 
how to manage things that I have 
never handled in my life before?’ 

“But if you don’t know how to put 
them on how can you walk in them?” 

“I have seen men walk in them, and 
there are a great many things we can 
do when something depends upon it.” 

She directed him how to cross and 
tie the straps; she continued to watch 
him, increasing anxiety betraying it- 
self in her face. 

The snow was so light that even the 
snow-shoes sank some four or five 
inches. It was just below the porch 
that he had tied his straps, and when 
he first moved forward he trod with 
one shoe on the top of the other. He 
had not expected this; he felt that no 
further progress was within the 
bounds of possibility. For some half 
minute he stood, his back to the door, 
his face turned to the illimitable re- 
gion of drifts and feathery air, unable 
to conceive how to go forward and 
without a thought of turning back. 
When his pulses were surging and 
tingling with the discomfort of her 
gaze, he heard the door shut sharply 
Perhaps she thought that he was 
shamming and was determined not to 
yield again; perhaps—and this seemed 
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even worse—she had been overcome in 
the midst of her stern responsibility by 
the powers of laughter; perhaps, hor- 
rid thought, she had gone for Morin 
to bid him again throw the noose over 
his treacherous shoulders. The last 
thought pricked him into motion. By 
means of his reason he discovered that 
if he was to make progress at all the 
rackets must not overlap one another 
as he trod; his next effort was nat- 
urally to walk with his feet so wide 
apart that the rackets at their broad- 
est could not interfere. The result 
was that in a few moments he became 
like a miniature Colossus of Rhodes, 
fixed again so that he could not move, 
his feet upon platforms at either side 
of a harbor of snow. 

He heard the door open now again 
sharply, and he felt certain, yes, cer- 
tain, that the lasso was on its way 
through the air; this time he was not 
going to submit. As men do unthink- 
ingly what they could in no way do by 
thought, he found himself facing the 
door, his snow-shoes truly inextricably 
mixed with one another, but still he 
had turned round. There was no rope, 
no Morin; Madge was standing alone 
upon the outer step of the porch, her 
face aflame with indignation. 

“This is either perfect folly or you 
have deceived me,” she cried. 

“T shall learn how to use them in a 
minute,” he said humbly. He was 
conscious as he spoke that his twisted 
legs made but an unsteady pedestal, 
that the least push would have sent 
him headlong into the drift. 

“How could you say that you would 
go!’ she asked fiercely. 

He looked down at his feet as school- 
boys do when children, but for another 
reason. The question as to whether 
or not he could get his snow-shoes 
headed again in the right direction 
weighed like lead upon his heart. 

“IT thought that I could walk upon 
these things,” he said, and he added, 
with such determination as honor fly- 
ing from shame only knows, ‘‘and I will 
walk on them and do your errand,” 

With that, by carefully untwisting 
his legs, he faced again in the right 
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direction, but, having lifted his right 
foot too high in the untwisting process, 
he found that the slender tail of its 
snow-shoe stuck down in the snow, 
setting the shoe pointing skyward and 
his toe, tied by the thongs, held pris- 
oner about a foot above the snow. 
He tried to kick, but the shoe became 
more firmly imbedded. He lost his 
balance, and only by a wild fling of his 
body, in which his arms went up into 
the air, did he regain his upright posi- 
tion. The moment of calm which suc- 
ceeded produced from him another re- 
mark. 

“It seems to me that you have got 
me now in closer bonds than before.” 
As he spoke he turned his glance back- 
ward and saw that comment of his 
was needless. 

The girl had at last yielded to laugh- 
ter. Worn out, no doubt, by a long- 
controlled excitement, laughter had 
now entirely overcome her. Leaning 
her head on her hand and her shoul- 
ders against a pillar of the porch, she 
was shaking visibly from head to foot, 
and the effort she made to keep the 
sound of her amusement within check 
only seemed to make its hold upon her 
entire being more absolute. 

“I don’t wonder you laugh,” he said, 
feebly beginning to laugh himself a 
little. 

But she did not make the slightest 
reply. Her face was crimson; the rip- 
ples of her laughter went over her 
whole form as ripples of wind over a 
young tree. 

He was forced to leave her thus. 
By a miracle of determination, as it 
seemed, he freed his right shoe and 
made slow and wary strides forward. 
He saw that he had exaggerated the 
width of his snow-shoes, but his prog- 
ress now was still made upon the plan 
of keeping his feet wide apart, al- 
though not too wide for motion. He 
knew that this was not the right 
method: he knew that she peered at 
him between her fingers and was more 
econvulsed with laughter at his every 
step. He was thankful to think that 
tne falling flakes must soon begin to 
obscure his figure, but he did not dare 
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to try another plan of walking while 
she watched, lest she should see him 
stop again. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SECRET SOCIETIES IN CHINA. 

The recent arrest and imprisonment 
of Sun Wén at the Chinese Legation 
raises an interesting question, and 
one which doubtless will be settled 
with due regard to diplomatic forms 
and personal considerations. But the 
immediate incident is connected with 
a matter of far greater importance in 
the eyes of the Chinese government 
than the mere question of diplomatic 
jurisdiction. What Disraeli said of 
Europe is still more true of China. 
The whole empire is honeycombed 
with secret societies, and if the agents 
of the government are to be believed, 
Sun is not only an active member of 
the “White Lily” Association, but is 
a prominent leader of that very revo- 
lutionary body. The “White Lily” As- 
sociation is second in importance only, 
both as regards numbers and objects, 
to the Kolao Hui, and has lately 
shown a disturbing activity in the 
neighborhood of Canton. Both socie- 
ties present unspeakable terrors to the 
official mind, and at the outbreak of 
the late Chinese and Japanese war the 
emperors government viewed with 
the greatest alarm the possibility of an 
insurrection on the part of the Kolao 
Hui and other societies associated 
with it. If the “Hui” had risen in the 
central provinces at the same time 
that the Japanese attacked the north- 
eastern frontiers of the empire, there 
can be little doubt that, had Europe 
abstained from interfering, the fate 
of the Ts‘ing dynasty would have 
been that of the numerous imperial 
houses which have in succession ruled 
over the destinies of the empire. For- 
tunately for the Ts‘ings, the Kolao 
leader, who is now enjoying the con- 
genial climate of a certain South 
American republic, issued a mot d’ordre 
that not a man was to move, and the 
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order of affairs was pre- 


existing 
served. 

This want of action showed, from 
the society’s point of view, a lack of 


zeal in the cause and power in the 
field; and no doubt the fact that the 
members are scattered over widely 
separated portions of the empire does 
to a certain extent weaken the central 
authority. The “White. Lily’ Associa- 
tion, on the contrary, concentrates its 
forces in particular districts, with or- 
ganized branches planted in congenial 
environments, and not by any means 
always appearing to the outer world 
under the same title as that of the 
parent society. “The Vegetarians,” 
for instance, who lately committed 
such ruthless murders on English mis- 
sionaries in the neighborhood of Foo- 
chow, form part of this confederation, 
and would, with other affiliated 
leaguers, be ready to be summoned to 
the ranks in case of an uprising. The 
original home of this society was in 
the north of the empire, and more 
particularly in the Province of Shan- 
tung, where its active presence occa- 
sioned much anxiety to the mandarins 
some years ago. But of late its lead- 
ers have turned their attention’ to the 
south-eastern provinces, and notably 
to the neighborhood of Canton. As Is 
not uncommonly the case with secret 
associations all over the world, the os- 
tensible aims of the “White Lily So- 
ciety are purely philanthropic, and in 
some of their primitive rites and cere- 
monies there would almost seem to be 
traces of some early and debased 
form of Christianity, possibly Nesto- 
rian. In the promotion of the benevo- 
lent objects which they profess, its 
chiefs regard themselves as commis- 
sioned by high Heaven to regenerate 
the empire, and their zeal ever prompts 
them to raise the standard of revolt 
against the tyranny of corruption, 
cruelty, and wrong under which the 
unhappy subjects of the emperor 
habitually suffer. 

It cannot be denied that, owing to 
the general maladministration of the 
country, China offers a thoroughly 
congenial soil for the growth of all 
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sorts of illegal combinations. Under 
oppression and tyranny secret societies 
spring into life as weeds grow on a 
rubbish-heap; and so iniquitous and 
cruel is the political system of China, 
that it is only by combination that the 
people are able to resist the more 
flagrant wrongs which the mandarins 
seek to impose upon them. In some 
provinces, where large family clans 
exist, the members band themselves 
together under the patriarchal head 
of the tribe, and succeed in resisting 
the illegal, and sometimes even the 
legal, exactions of the local authori- 
ties. In Fuhkien, for example, the 
Chang clan numbers something like 
ten thousand persons; and so well are 
they organized that the emperor's 
writs only run among them by the 
consent of the eiders. Such a combi- 
natioa unquestionably presents a dif- 
ficulty in the government of the proy- 
ince, and the luckless mandarins, 
finding themselves powerless to en- 
force the usual exactions from ithe 
members of the clan, are driven to im- 
pose even heavier burdens on the still 
more luckless people who are left out- 
side the protective influence of the 
potent tribe. 

Failing these social associations, the 
people are driven by misrule to com- 
bine in secret societies. Throughout 
the long course of Chinese history the 
existence of these “Hui,” or associa- 
tions, has been recognized and_  re- 
corded. At various times they have 
adopted different titles. We read of 
the “White Lily” sect, the ‘Yellow 
Caps,” “The Society of Heaven, Earth, 
and Man,” the “Triad Society,” the 
“Hung League,” the “Kolao Hui,” and 
countless other associations. More 
often than not these bodies have been 
started as benevolent societies, but al- 
most invariably, certainly in the cases 
of those we have named, the philan- 
thropic zeal of the founders has de- 
generated into political fanaticism. 
Some of the greatest political changes 
in the empire have been due to their 
action. The Mongol dynasty, estab- 
lished by Jenghiz Khan and his fol- 
lowers, mainly owed its downfall to 
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the energetic action of the Hung 
League; and it is beyond question that 
had it not been for the support that 
we gave to the government of China 
in its struggle with the T’ai Pings, 
who trace their origin to the same se- 
cret society, the present Manchu dy- 
nasty would have shared the fate of 
the Mongol emperors. 

At the present time the Kolao Hui 
is numerically the most powerful se- 
eret society in China. Its members 
number upwards of a million, and its 
organization is in theory as nearly per- 
fect as the loose ideas possessed by 
Chinamen on such a subject can make 
it. It is a direct descendant of the 
Hung League, the universality of 
which is expressed by the symbol, 
composed of parts. signifying ‘a 
mighty flood,” which is employed to 
write the word Hung. This society 
Was governed by three chiefs, who 
were known as the “Ko,” or Elder 
Brothers. For reasons best known to 
themselves—probably the hostility of 
the mandarins may have had some- 
thing to say to it—it was considered 
advisable to change the name of the 
“Hui,” and the title “Kolao,” derived 
from the epithet of the chiefs, was 
adopted in its place. From the illegal 
and secretive nature of the society it 
is difficult to get at particulars con- 
cerning it, but it is an open secret that 
the southern ana central provinces 
form the main centres of its activity, 
while the provinces of Hunan, 
Fuhkien, and Canton are especially 
honeycombed with its branches.  A\l- 
though, however, it is not easy to gain 
access to direct information with ref- 
erence to its present proceedings, we 
are able, from the knowledge acquired 
of the doings of the society which gave 
it birth, to describe its general fea- 
tures. “Faith” and ‘‘Righteousness” 
are the watchwords inscribed on its 
banners, in bitter mockery of the ends 
and conduct of its proceedings. The 
claims put forward by the leaders to 
religion and morality have at various 
times induced the Chinese government 
to relegate all religious sects other 
than Confucianism, Buddhism, and 
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Taoism to the category—hateful to bad 
governments—of political, and there- 
fore dangerous, organizations. Under 
the influence of this confusion of ideas 
the heavy hand of persecution has 
more than once fallen upon Christian 
communities; and in his celebrated 
commentary on the maxims of 
K’anghi, the Emperor Yungchéng 
classed Roman Catholicism with the 
“White Lily” and other sects as dan- 
gerous associations. It was in the 
reign of this sovereign that the Hung 
League, the forerunner of the Kolao 
Hui, took a new lease of life. The in- 
iquitous cruelty and exactions of an 
infamous judge in Fuhkien set the 
spark to the powder of discontent, 
which is always ready for an explo- 
sion in the Flowery Land, and the de- 
struction by this man of a celebrated 
Buddhist temple was the moving 
cause which prompted the five priests 
who survived the outrage to raise the 
standard of revolt. 

When the minds of men are excited 
by wrongs and by a desire for revenge, 
heaven graciously, according to legend, 
vouchsafes portents for the encourage- 
ment of the oppressed. On this occa- 
sion the fugitive priests, on approach- 
ing a river, saw a white porcelain 
censer floating on the stream. On 
taking it from the water they found 
inscribed upon it the legend “Overturn 
the Ts’ing and restore the Ming dy- 
nasty.” Recognizing this as a confir- 
mation of the justiceof their cause they 
proceeded on their way, and were yet 
further braced up for their enterprise 
by discovering a miraculous sword in- 
scribed with the same mystic words. 
As the priests drew recruits to their 
standards it became necessary’ to 
choose a claimant to the imperial 
throne whose pretensions they might 
champion, and in a youthful descend- 
ant of the last emperor of the Ming 
dynasty they recognized a representa- 
tive of their cause who bore all the 
supernatural marks of a heaven-born 
ruler. As a first step towards organ- 
ization ten lodges were formed, which 
were variously called “The Blue Lotus 
Hall.” “The Phoenix District,” the 
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the 


“Hall 
“Golden Orchid District,’ “The Hall of 


of Obedience to Hung,” 


our Queen,” “Established Law Dis- 
trict,” “Blended with Heaven Hall,” 
‘‘Happy-Border District,” ‘“Extensive- 
Conversion Hall,” and the “Dike West 
District.” The sites for these and the 
other lodges which were subsequently 
established were carefully chosen with 
a view to concealment, and were sit- 
uated for the most part in obscure 
mountainous and wooded districts. 
The more inaccessible the spot, the 
better suited it was for the meetings 
of the conspirators. The following is 
a description discovered by Professor 
Schlegel of the entrance to a lodge in 
the province of Shantung:— 


A stone road leads to the first pass, called 
the Heaven-Screen Pass. Past this is the 
Earth-Net Pass. Next comes the Sun- 
Moon Pass, at which each brother is 
obliged to pay one mace and two can- 
dareens (about one shilling). After this 
pass comes a stone bridge over a river, 
which leads to the Hall of Fidelity and 
Loyalty, where are the shrines of the five 
ancestors, flanked on the right by a 
council-room and on the left by the court: 
here the brother must produce his capital 
(three Hung cash) and diploma. From 
this goes a long road along the mountain- 
chain Huiling, girded on the one side by 
the mountain and on the other by the sea. 
At the end of this road is the outside Moss 
Pass, called also the Pavilion of the Black 
River. Thirteen Chinese miles farther on 
is the Golden Sparrow frontier, so called 
on account of the name of the mountain 
at whose foot it lies. Past this are four 
buildings: over the front one are written 
the words, “To extend the empire let 
righteousness flourish.” The second one 
is called the Palace of Justice, with the 
civil entrance to the left and the military 
entrance to the right. The lodge follows 
immediately. 


It is not always, however, that such 
a well-concealed meeting-plage can be 
discovered, and it often happens that 
the brethren have to meet in large and 
crowded cities. In such cases the 
formal lodge is dispensed with, and 
the meetings are held in the houses of 
the presidents, or in other convenient 
buildings. The recruits to the ranks 
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of the Kolao Hui are commonly gath- 
ered from the dregs of society,—time- 
expired soldiers, unemployed work- 
people, and professional thieves form 
the familiar substrata of the various 
lodges. In furtherance of their ob- 
jects, which are for the most part dis- 
order and rapine, modified by a keen 
anxiety for their own safety, these 
ragged regiments find it necessary to 
improve their personnel by enlisting as 
many householders as possible into 
their ranks. This is done in several 

ways. If a man who is regarded as a 
desirable recruit resists the overtures 
and enticements of members of the 
lodge, steps of a stringent nature are 
taken to arouse in him a sense of the 
danger he entails by resisting the com- 
mands of the league. In such a case 
the householder may possibly find on 
his table on his return home from 
work a note bearing the stamp of the 
society, ordering him to betake himself 
at a certain hour to a given place, and 
threatening the murder of himself and 
family if he should dare to refuse or 
venture to give information to the au- 
thorities. Occasionally, when desira- 
ble, a stratagem is employed to entice 
the recalcitrant recruit into some se- 
cluded spot, where he is surrounded 
by members of the Hui, who compel 
him vi et armis to accompany them to 
the lodge. Outposts and guards keep 
a strict watch over the approaches to 
this arcane retreat, and the appear- 
ance of policemen and soldiers follow- 
ing in the wake of neophytes is sig- 
nalled to headquarters with such speed 
that the aims of the invaders are al- 
most invariably frustrated. 

On arrival at the “City of Willows,” 
as the lodge is called, the recruits are 
marshalled before the vanguard of the 
lodge, who, having made himself ac- 
quainted with their names and ad- 
dresses, orders the brethren to form 
“the bridge of swords.” At the word 
of command the brethren, with the 
precision of soldiers, draw themselves 
up into opposing ranks, and drawing 
their swords, which are of steel on the 
one hand and copper on the other, 
cross them in the air so as to form a 
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bridge or arch. Beneath this militant 
gateway the new members are led by 
one of the initiated, and thus, in the 
mystic language of the society, “pass 
the bridge” which separates the world 
of loyalty from the camp of disaffec- 
tion.1 


The recruits are next introduced to: 


the interior of the lodge, where they 
are instructed in the objects of the 
society, and where the iniquities of 
the present government are emphat- 
ically descanted upon. Having been 
primed with these essential items of 
initial knowledge, they are brought 
into the council-chamber under the 
charge of the vanguard, who, as their 
sponsor, replies to the questions of an 
extremely lengthy catechism which 
are addressed to him by the president. 
The catechism is curiously arranged, 
and the answer to each question is 
confirmed by a quatrain of poetry. 
For instance, the second question runs 
thus, “What business have you here?’ 

“TIT am bringing you numberless 
fresh soldiers, iron-hearted and valiant, 
who wish to be admitted to the 
Heaven and Earth Society.” 

“How can you prove that?’ 

“I can prove it by verse. 


“The course of events is clear again, and 
sun and moon harmonious; 

The earth extends to the four seas, and 
receives four rivers. 

We have sworn together to protect the 
throne of Chu,’ 

And to help it with all the power of man.’ 


To the ordinary mind these lines do 
not convey any conclusive argument. 
To the initiated, however, they are 
doubtless convincing, and they serve 
as a password in virtue of the acrostic 
they form, the first characters of the 
lines being T’ien Ti Hui Jén, or men 
of the T’ien Ti League—in other 
words, of the Hung League. In the 
same way the four first characters in 
the following quatrain, which confirms 
the vanguard’s answer to the next 


1 Thian Ti Hwui, The Hung I] eague. By Gustave 
Schlegel. 

2 The founder of the Ming dynasty. 

8 Thian Ti Hwui. 
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question, repeat the watchword of the 


society, “Overturn the T’sing and 
bring back the Ming.” When the 
weary vanguard has answered the 


hundred and eleven questions which 
fall to his lot, the president directs 
that the recruits who express them- 
selves willing to join should be admit- 
ted to the ceremony of affiliation; and 
at the same time he passes sentence 
of death on those who decline mem- 
bership. It probably very rarely hap- 
pens that this decree has to be pro- 
nounced. Chinamen are not com- 
monly made of that stern stuff which 
induces men to endure persecution 
rather than belie their political faith. 
To their supple minds it appears in- 
finitely preferable to make the best of 
both states—sedition and loyalty—by 
accepting membership with the lips 
while their hearts are far from it, to 
facing the danger of death in defence 
of an abstract belief. The processes 
of washing the faces of the recruits, 
of divesting them of their ordinary 
clothes and attiring them in white 
garments of the shape peculiar to the 
Ming dynasty, are next performed, to 
the accompaniment of an intolerable 
deal of very bad poetry. Then fol- 
lows a prayer addressed to the gods, 
which concludes with the following 
petition :— 


All the benevolent in thetwo capitals and 
the thirteen provinces have now come 
together to beseech Father Heaven and 
Mother Earth; the three Lights, Sun, 
Moon, and Stars; all the gods, Saints, 
Genii, Buddhas, and all the Star Princes, 
to help them all to be enlightened. This 
night we pledge ourselves and vow this 
promise before Heaven, that the brethren 
in the whole universe shall be as from one 
womb, as if born of one father, as if 
nourished by one mother, and as if they 
were of one stock and origin; that we will 
obey Heaven and act righteously; that our 
faithful hearts shall not alter, and shall 
never change. If a just Heaven assists 
us to restore the dynasty of Ming, then 
happiness will have a place to which to 
return.* 


4 Thian Ti Hwui, The Hung League. By Gustave 
Schlegel. 
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The oath, which is almost as long 
as the catechism, is now read to the 
recruits, who listen on their knees to 
the thirty-six articles of adjuration 
which bind them, under dire pains and 
penalties, to be incurred here and 
hereafter, to be faithful to the league, 
to be true and just in all their deal- 
ings with their brethren, to live on 
friendiy terms with the priests of 
Buddha and Tao, to assist brethren in 
every difficulty, whether they be in 
the right or in the wrong, and at all 
times to be prepared to stand by the 
league at all hazards. In confirmation 
of this oath the recruits, having par- 
taken conjointly of tea, are presented 
with a large bowl filled with wine, 
over which each man pricks his middle 
finger with a silver needle, and allows 
the resulting blood to pour into the 
vessel. This mixed chalice is passed 
from hand to hand, and is partaken of 
by all. After having thus served its 
mundane purpose, the copy of the oath 
is burnt in the furnace, that its smoke 
may ascend into the presence of the 
gods as a witness against any false or 
perjured recruits who may hereafter 
desert the standards of the league. 

The president next presents every 
member with a diploma printed on 
linen, on the back of which the name 
of the holder is written in cryptograph- 
ical symbols. This diploma serves a 
double purpose; it is a sign of mem- 
bership, and it is also held to possess 
talismanic powers almost as potent in 
times of pressing danger as those of 
fern-seed. With the possession of the 
diploma the recruit becomes a_ full 
member of the association; and he is 
still further fortified by being pre- 
sented with the laws of the society, 
which, like the other documents, cer- 
tainly do not err on the side of brevity. 
His first duty is to make himself ac- 
quainted with these; and it is also in- 
cumbent on him to learn the secret 
signs and mystic sayings by which the 
brethren are known to one another in 
the world. He thus learns to lift his 
teacup with three fingers, to place. his 
feet in certain positions, to wind his 
handkerchief in a particular way round 
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the point of his umbrella, and to ask 
and answer questions which are be- 
wildering in their non-sequiturs. He 
is expected also to have the slang 
terms of the Hui on the tip of his 
tongue. He learns to speak of the 
mandarins as “the enemy,” of govern- 
ment troops as “a storm,” of men as 
“horses,” and of the common objects 
of daily life in strangely disguised 
terms. 

It is impossible to study these rites 
and ceremonies without recognizing a 
strong resemblance between them and 
some of those of the Freemasons. 
“The Bridge of Swords” is common to 
both societies, as are also the forma- 
tion of lodges and their orientation. 
In both societies the members are en- 
titled brothers, and confirm their oath 
with blood. During the ceremony of 
affiliation the recruits both among the 
Freemasons and the Hung League. at- 
tire themselves in white garments and 
go through the form of purification by 
washing. In the Chinese lodges the 
triangle is a favorite emblem, and . 
lamps, steelyards, and scales form 
part of the ordinary paraphernalia. 
It is curious to observe also that the 
three degrees of Apprentice, Fellow- 
craft, and Master among the Frec- 
masons find their analogues in the 
Sworn-Brother, Adopted-Brother, and 
Righteous Uncle in use in the Chinese 
society. 

Such are some of the regulations of 
the Hung League, and presumably of 
its offshoot the Kolao Hui. Of all the 
secret societies in China, this last, be- 
sides being the largest, is the most 
revolutionary in its aims. As has al- 
ready been said, however, the Hui are 
not all on the same lines, nor devoted 
to the same objects, but may, speak- 
ing generally, be divided into two 
classes—the Religious and Seditious. 
The former of these, though using re- 
ligious terms as pass-words, and adopt- 
ing religious formularies, depart, as 
regards many of their dealings, in a 
marked and complete manner from all 
objects which can in any way be asso- 
ciated with the cause of religion. Be- 
ing, however, mutual aid societies, and 
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being unconnected with political 
movements, they attract less of the at- 
tention of the mandarins than their 
more revolutionary congenitors. An 
attack on the dynasty is an attack on 
the provincial authorities, and these 
men are engaged in a death-struggle 
with the threatening disturbers of the 
peace. They have no such bitter hos- 
tility against societies like the “Fuh- 
kien Hui,” which has its headquarters 
in the province of Fuhkien, or the 
“Golden Lily Hui,’ which flourishes in 
Szech‘uan. The existence of these 
and many other similar associations is 
well known to the provincial authori- 
ties, who not infrequently are called 
upon to deal with the leaders in mat- 
ters relating to the civil obligations of 
the brethren. Their organizations are 
an open secret, and we learn, for ex- 
ample, from a semi-official nativestate- 
ment, that the members of the Golden 
Lily Hui are arranged under four mili- 
tary flags. Those residing in Hupeh, 
Hunan, and Kiangsi are marshalled 
under the white flag; those in Kwang- 
tung, Kwangsi, and Fuhkien under 
the black flag; those in Yunnan, 
Kweichow, Shensi, and Kansu under 
the red flag; and those in Szech‘uan 
under the yellow flag. 

At the present time, supported 
China is by the European nations, 
even the most dangerous of these so- 
cieties do not threaten any immediate 
peril to the State; but China’s difficul- 
ties will always be their opportunity. 
and if the time should ever come when 
China may again have to face a for- 
eign foe, not the least part of her dan- 
ger may possibly arise from enemies 
within her own household... 


as 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
GEORGE THE THIRD. 
Englishmen are accustomed to con- 
gratulate themselves, and with some 
reason, on the flexibility of their un- 
written constitution and its capacity 
for practical progress without ostensi- 
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ble change. They have, however, had 
to pay the price of their hobby. They 
paid it in the attempts at personal gov- 
ernment under constitutional forms 
made during a long reign by George 
III. The king had the theory of the 
constitution, he had all its names and 
forms upon his side. If he looked into 
Blackstone or any other writer on the 
constitution, however liberal, he would 
find not a hint of Cabinet government. 
Narrow-minded by nature, and warped 
by a worse than royal education, how 
could he be expected to enter into a 
constitutional fiction, to recognize the 
Cabinet as the reality, and confess to 
himself that his monarchy was buck- 
ram? Whether he had studied Boling- 
broke’s “Patriot King,” or formed any 
definite ideal of that kind, may well be 
doubted. But he knew that he wore 
the crown, and that his, by law, was 
the sovereign power; while the doings 
of the aristocratic factions, or “connec- 
tions,” as they styled themselves, with 
their selfish cabals and scramblings 
for place, their intrigues, and their cor- 
ruption, afforded as good a pretext as 
a monarchist could desire for an at- 
tempt to revert to anything like na- 
tional and impartial government. All 
danger from Jacobitism being at an 
end, the support of the Whig houses 
was no longer necessary for’ the 
crown, while the houses themselves 
had ceased to be representatives of 
any political principle or public cause. 

Prerogative had fallen, never to be 
restored. But its place during the 
reign of George III., particularly dur- 
ing the early part of the reign, was 
taken, as Burke said, by Influence, 
with its patronage, its government 
boroughs, its civil list, its secret ser- 
vice fund, its royal smiles or frowns, 
and its King’s Friends. Prerogative 
had been responsible, and had paid for 
its encroachments by the loss of its 
crown or of its head. Influence was 
irresponsible, the responsibility being 
borne by the ministers. Herein lay 
the mischief of the system. 

The portrait of George III. in his 
youth by Lord Waldegrave is well 
known. It describes him as having 
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tolerable parts if they are properly ex- 
ercised; as strictly honest, but not 
frank or open; as penurious; as sin- 
cerely religious, but uncharitable in 
his religion; as having spirit, but not 
of the active kind, and resolution al- 
lowed with obstinacy. ‘‘He has great 
command of his passions,’ says 
Waldegrave, “and will seldom do 
wrong except when he mistakes wrong 
for right; but as often as this shall 
happen, it will be difficult to unde- 
ceive him, because he is uncommonly 
indolent, and has strong prejudices. 
His want of application and aversion 
to business would be far less danger- 
ous, was he eager in the pursuit of 
pleasure; for the transition from 
pleasure to business is both shorter 
and easier than from a state of total 
inaction. He has a kind of unhappl- 
ness in his temper which, if it be not 
conquered before it has taken too deep 
a root, will be a source of frequent 
anxiety. Whenever he is displeased, 
his anger does not break out into heat 
and violence; but he becomes sullen 
and silent, and retires to his closet; 
not to compose his mind by study or 
contemplation, but merely to indulge 
the melancholy enjoyment of his own 
ill humor. Even when the fit is ended, 
unfavorable symptoms very frequently 
return, which indicate that on certain 
occasions his Royal Highness has too 
correct a memory.” 

The indolence which Lord Walde- 
grave notes, was exchanged, when the 
youth mounted the throne, for close 
application to business. To the intel- 
lectual qualities might have been 
added a certain insight into the char- 
acter and artfulness in managing men, 
with a not inconsiderable power of dis- 
simulation and _ intrigue. For the 
vices of education, first by the nursery 
and afterwards by Lord Bute, Lord 
Waldegrave makes just allowance. 
The tendency to insanity he could not 
have foreseen. He might, however, 
have seen the low forehead and the 
prominent eyes by which nature had 
warned all whom it might concern 
that she did not mean this man to rule 
his kind. 
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A small party is assembled in a room 
at Windsor round Mrs. Delaney, an 
old lady whose goodness and amiabil- 
ity have made her agreat favorite with 
vir-uous and pious royalty. One of 
them, Miss Burney, is an authoress of 
repute. The door opens, and there 
enters a large man in black with a star 
upon his breast. Profound sensation 
is caused by his appearance, and the 
party, in compliance with a curious 
etiquette, show their awful sense of 
present royalty by huddling up to the 
wall. The king talks affectionately to 
the good old lady and with playful ap- 
propriateness to her literary friend, 
whose novels he has read with inter- 
est. He has a trick of saying, “What, 
what, what;” but otherwise, unless the 
report of his conversation has been 
dressed, he talks not ill. He has read 
Voltaire and Rousseau. Voltaire, he 
owns, he thinks a monster, as a reli- 
gious man, without being a great bigot, 
well might. Rousseau he dislikes less, 
and had given him a pension. He 
reads the newspapers, though they 
are far from courtly. He is fond of 
plays, and criticises the comedies of 
his time. He has the misfortune to 
let fall the remark to a lady who 
would record it that “a great part of 
Shakespeare is sad stuff, only you 
must not say so.” But so thought Vol- 
taire and all the devotees of the clas- 
sical rules. George spoke three lan- 
guages and had a taste for music; so 
that, poor as his education in his boy- 
hood had been, as a man he_ could 
hardly be called uncultivated or inca- 
pable on that account of taking in 
large ideas. That George III. was a 
pattern of personal and domestic vir- 
tue, and so long as he was sane would 
have been a worthy country gentle- 
man, nobody now denies. His pretty 
Quakeress has vanished. Nor are the 
English people to be derided for liking 
to see the family well represented by 
the royal household and valuing the 
social influence of a pure court, though 
unhappily the political power gained 
by private virtue was in this case so 
used that a harem of pretty Quaker- 
esses or the suppers of the French Re- 
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gency would have done less harm to 
the nation. 

There can be no doubt that George 
IIl., taking his mother’s’ words, 
“George, be a_ king!’ thoroughly to 
heart, set out with a fixed idea of re- 
viving personal government. In vir- 
tue of that idea, tenaciously held and 
steadily pursued, he may be said to 
have a title, though an unhappy one, 
to the name of statesman. Nor was 
his measure of success contemptible. 
Besides his qualities, he had the great 
advantage over the party leaders of 
permanence of place, familiar ac- 
quaintance with all the men as well 
as of all the questions, and of never 
losing the thread of affairs. 

Searcely was he seated on the throne 
when he showed his aim by address- 
ing personal instructions behind the 
back of his ministry to the new lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. Froude ap- 
plauds the paper for the intention 
which it shows of trying the experi- 
ment whether Ireland might not be 
managed “by open rectitude and real 
integrity.”” He does not mark the de- 
sire of asserting personal power, or the 
apparent duplicity of the proceeding. 
Ireland, in the upshot, owed a good 
deal less than nothing to George III. 

The part of patriot king which 
George had more or less consciously 
set out to play, unluckily for his 
scheme, was at that moment already 
filled. Chatham, though uncrowned, 
was the patriot king, and he was 
reigning in a blaze of glory. Chat- 
ham’s ascendency, not  oligarchical 
monopoly, it was, that the restorer of 
personal government had to set him- 
self first to overthrow. True policy, 
even in the interest of his own game, 
would have suggested alliance with 
the towering popularity of the great 
minister who had put _ aristocratic 
eabal under his feet, especially as 
Chatham was an almost servile wor- 
shipper of monarchy, and at the levées 
bowed, it is said, so low that you coutd 
see his nose between his legs. But 
the course taken was that of under- 
mining Chatham by a disgraceful proc- 
ess of intrigue, throwing away the 
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fruits of his and the nation’s victories, 
and thrusting into his place the walk- 
ing gentleman Bute. Then, to illus- 
trate the superiority of monarchical 
over aristocratic government in purity, 
eame the installation of Henry Fox, 
the incatnation of all that was most 
impure, as leader of the House of 
Commons, and the carrying of the un- 
popular treaty of peace by a process 
which eclipsed in effrontery as well 
as in profil.gacy all previous scandals 
of corruption. To show that the pub- 
lic service under a real monarchy 
would be free from party, civil ser- 
vants, even the humblest, were = pro- 
scribed ‘on party grounds. In a few 
months, Bute, the chosen minister of 
the patriot monarchy, was going about 
guarded by prize-fighters against the 
loyalty of a_ grateful and adoring 
people. 

After the Bute fiasco and the flight 
of Bute, George had to bow his neck 
again to the yoke of the aristocratic 
connections, and listen for two hours 
at a stretch to the homilies of George 
Grenville. Threats of retiring to Han- 
over, vaporings about his personal 
honor, availed him not. In fact, the 
vaporings evaporated as soon as he 
saw that he had no choice. Obstinate 
as he was, he was not wanting in the 
power of self-control. His hatred of 
Chatham lasted to the end. He was 
disposed even to resent the erection of 
a monument if it implied general ap- 
probation of Chatham’s policy as an 
insultto himself. Yetit did not prevent 
him from applying to Chatham, or 
even from courting him, when no ai- 
ternative remained. Chatham’s second 
ministry was so far in accordance 
with the king’s views that it was not 
a party ministry, but made up, as 
Burke said, like a mosaic with pieces 
which had no previous connection with 
each other. George did not give up his 
game. He formed a little clique of 
King’s Friends who forswore allegi- 
ance to party, devoted themselves to 
their royal master, and the things 
which their royal master had to give; 
while Burke, probawly overrating both 
the numbers and the discipline of this 
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sinister force, defended the party sys- 
tem with a visible squint at the Rock- 
ingham connection. The king also 
continued to illustrate the superior 
purity of personal rule by the distribu- 
tion of “golden pills” at elections, and 
of pensions for political service, which 
partly accounted for the debt of half 
a million on the civil service con- 
tracted in spite of the parsimony of 
the court. 

The quarrels between the House of 
Commons and Wilkes on the subject of 
general warrants and afterwards on 
that of freedom of election might have 
afforded the king, if he had been equal 
to the part which he had undertaken 
to play, an opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with the people at the expense 
of the oligarchy by keeping aloof from 
the fray and rather posing as the 
guardian of popular right against the 
encroachments of a rotten borough 
Parliament. But his arbitrary temper 
and his love of formal order led him 
to back the domineering violence of 
the House of Commons, and thus to 
earn a conspicuous niche’in Junius’s 
Temple of Fame. In the case of the 
Lord George Gordon riots he distin- 
guished himself by his resolution 
while his ministers trembled ‘ac legal 
shadows, and probaply saved the city. 

It does not appear that the king was 
originally responsible for the colonial 
policy of George Grenville. Neither 
on Grenville’s part was there any in- 
tention of extending arbitrary power 
such as might have suited the temper 
of his master. Grenville was a Whig 
and a strict constitutional lawyer. 
All he wanted was to make the colo- 
nists pay for their own defence and 
to press military union upon them at 
the same time. Here again, had the 
king’s mind been large enough for the 
part which he had undertaken, he might 
have come forward as a mediator, the 
impartial father of his people on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and cast over 
the colonists the spell of royal influ- 
ence which with the vast majority of 
them still had power. But his mind 
was not large enough for the part 
which he had undertaken. His arbi- 


trary temper was aroused by colonial 
resistance, and when he was once in 
the fray the obstinacy noted by Lord 
Waldegrave was enlisted on the same 
side. It most unluckily happened that 
at this crisis, in consequence of an ad- 
ministrative deadlock produced by the 
jealousies and selfishness of the aristo- 
cratic factions, the king was enabled 
to make his courtly and pliant nom- 
inee, Lord North, prime minister with 
a sure majority, and thus to realize for 
a time his ideal of personal govern- 
ment. There can be no doubt that by 
him personally the fatal war was pro- 
longed, when his minister had lost 
hope and would have given in. If the 
nation had not been overwhelmingly 
against him, he would have continued 
the struggle after Yorktown. He con- 
trolled his anguish so far as to receive 
the first ambassador of the rebel re- 
public with a dignity and a good feel- 
ing to which American historians have 
not been ready enough to do justice. 
But the iron entered into his heart. 
Five years afterwards he wrote to Pitt 
of “the feelings that never have day 
or night been at ease since this coun- 
try took that disgraceful step that has 
made me wish what years I have still 
to reign not to be drawn into a war.” 
He was sickened of war for a time al- 
together, and desired the nation “to 
remain quiet for some years, and not 
by wanting to take a showy part in 
the transactions of Europe again be- 
come the dupe of other powers and 
for ideal greatness draw herself into 
lasting distress.” “England must cut 
her coat,” he said, “according to her 
cloth.” Cobden, when he was shown 
the passage, joyfully entered it in his 
pocketbook. 

It is probable that the leaders of the 
aristocratic connections scented an- 
other course of personal government 
with Shelburne for prime minister, 
though Shelburne would not have been 
a Bute or a North; and that to prevent 
this and keep power in the hands of 
the connections, the ill-starred Coali- 
tion was formed. So at all events the 
king seems to have thought, and his 
alarm was excited to the highest pitch 
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by Fox’s India Bill, which would have 
given the party leaders control of the 
vast patronage of India. The result 
was the conspiracy of the king with 
Thurlow and Temple against his min- 
isters. For that conspiracy and those 
who engaged in it no words of censure 
can be too strong. Defence there is 
none. If the king had a right to send 
such a message, behind the back of his 
ministers, to the Lords, and Temple 
had a right to deliver it, why did not 
Temple deliver it openly from his 
place, instead of sneaking about with 
a card? The very phrase that: the 
king would consider those who voted 
for a public measure as his enemies, 
thus putting his personal favor above 
duty to the State, was enough to damn 
the whole proceeding. By accepting 
the premiership as the gift of this in- 
trigue, Pitt was guilty of an act of 
disloyalty to the constitution which 
youthful ambition and the infamy of 
the Coalition could not wholly excuse, 
and for which perhaps he paid when 
there came to be a conflict between his 
policy and the personal prejudice of 
the king. What course the Coalition 
should have taken, it is not easy to 
say. But whatever course it had 
taken, so long as the king was resolute, 
its unpopularity would have insured 
its defeat. Its infamy covered that of 
the conspiracy. Every course must 
have ended in an appeal to the nation, 
and the result of an appeal to the na- 
tion was beyond doubt. Pitt has re- 
ceived fully as much credit as he 
deserves for ability shown in the con- 
duct of a battle in which the real 
force, though in reserve, was over- 
whelmingly on his side. 

George and personal influence had 
won after all. But, strange to say, the 
completeness of their victory turned 
it almost into practical defeat. The 
union of all interests, landed, com- 
mercial, or Indian, and of parties Tory 
and Radical, in Pitt’s favor, giving 
him an immense majority in Parlia- 
ment, made him independent of the 
crown, and from this time to the out- 
break of the French revolution Wil- 
liam was the patriot king. This 
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George could not fail to see, and he 
seems never to have taken Pitt to his 
heart, as he had once taken North, or 
as he afterwards took Addington. 
The relations between him and Pitt 
appear to have been always formal 
and somewhat constrained. His 
‘golden pills” and his royal boroughs 
had ceased to count. Pitt’s power 
was above the need of such supports, 
and corruption, of the coarser kind at 
least, was henceforth at an end. It is 
due, however, to the king to say that 
he remained loyal, as far as we know, 
to the minister of his choice. He loved 
Thurlow, servile and intriguing be- 
neath his mask of rude insolence, bet- 
ter than Pitt; yet when Pitt called for 
Thurlow’s head the king gave it him 
with a good grace. 

The next thing that brings the king 
into prominence in fact is his insanity. 
He had betrayed the tendency early in 
his reign, and, if hereditary monarchy 
took any account o: the laws of na- 
ture, would then have been advised 
to leave the throne. What the nature 
of the insanity was historians do not 
clearly tell us. The restlessness to 
which they ascribe it must surely have 
been rather the symptom of its ap- 
proach than its cause. Nor can we 
suppose that excessive abstemiousness, 
to which they also point, would lead 
to madness. The tendency appears to 
have been congenital, by whatever ir- 
ritants it may have been called into 
play. The king can never have been 
radically sane. Unfortunately his in- 
fluence, instead of being diminished, 
was rather enhanced by public sym- 
pathy, and not the least of the reasons 
for persistence in withholding citizen- 
ship from the whole Catholic popula- 
tion was the belief that justice could 
not be done without bringing on an- 
other fit of his madness. 

In the struggle about the Regency 
at the time of the king’s illness it in- 
cidentally appeared that the constitu- 
tion was still unsettled, and that the 
Cabinet system, though pretty well in- 
stalled, had yet to wait for full recog- 
nition. The conduct of both parties, 
as well as that of Pitt and the Tories, 
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who, by a deviation from their gen- 
eral principles, sought to impose re- 
strictions on the Regency, as that of 
the Whigs, Who, also deviating from 
their general principles, strove to pre- 
vent the restrictions from being im- 
posed, was determined by the assump- 
tion that the Prince of Wales on 
becoming regent would dismiss the 
Tory minister and bring in his own 
Whig friends. In fact, the Cabinet 
system could hardly have been said to 
be fully recognized even so late as 
1835, when William IV. dismissed the 
Whig ministers by his personal au- 
thority without a Parliamentary vote; 
though it is true that on that occasion 
the incoming minister formally as- 
sumed the responsibility for the dis- 
missal. 

On the same occasion the conduct of 
the princes showed that George III., in 
spite of his domestic virtues and those 
of his queen, had not been successful 
iu forming the‘characters of his sons. 
To form the character of an heir to the 
throne is an arduous undertaking, and 
one in which few royal fathers have 
succeeded. But George III. had with 
his own hands destroyed the _ best 
chance which his sons had of being 
guided right, when, by exercise of his 
personal influence against strong pro- 
tests, he forced the Royal Marriage 
Act through Parliament. Even George 
IV. might possibly have been re- 
deemed had he been allowed to marry 
the woman of his choice, who seems to 
have been altogether worthy, instead 
of being compelled to marry a woman 
the sight of whom made him call for 
brandy. Why do not the Radicals, in- 
stead of shricking against dotations, 
move the repeal of the Royal Marriage 
Act as well as the law forbidding mar- 
riage with Roman Catholics, and re- 
store to members of the Royal Family 
their natural liberty of marrying whom 
they please? There would assuredly 
be no more need of dotations. 

Madame d’Arblay is a_ favorable 
witness, but she tells us that in a 
conversation with General Grenville 
about the affairs of France in 1790, the 
king spoke in a manner so unaffected, 


open, and manly, so highly superior to 
all despotic principles, even while 
most condemning tue unlicensed fury 
of the Parisian mob, that she wished 
all the nations of the world to have 
heard him, that they might have 
known of the real existence of a pa- 
triot king. George, as Lord Walde- 
grave tells us, did not forget. His 
recollections of the French king’s 
intervention in favor of the revolted 
colonists, and of his own humiliation 
thereby, might have helped him to 
take a rational view of the French sit- 
uation. At all events, there is noth- 
ing, so far aS we are aware, to saddle 
him with an early and violent desire 
of war or of interference of any h.nd. 
But there can be no doubt that he 
thoroughly shared the ferment created 
by Burke’s appeal doubled by the 
crimes of the Jacobins, or that his ob- 
stinate resolution may be reckoned as 
one of the causes of persistence in the 
war from which Pitt, having em- 
barked in it with reluctance, would 
probably have been glad to withdraw. 

Chatham would not have allowed 
the king to entrust a British army to 
the young and incapable Duke of 
York. OChatham’s less imperious son 
did allow this, with disastrous results, 
thougi? he thad courage to brave the 
king’s displeasure by a recall. What 
would Pitt have done if Bonaparte 
had landed in England and the king 
had insisted upon taking the com- 
mand? That the king would have 
done this is not unlikely. Like most 
of his house, he was personally brave, 
and when he told Addington that in 
case of a landing of the French he ex- 
pected him to join the king with his 
Woodley Yeomanry, the idea of com- 
mand was evidently present to his 
mind. Had he really commanded, or 
even seriously interfered, the result 
might have been a second battle of 
Hastings. 

Most fatal of all tue acts of George’s 
personal government, as we all know 
too well, was the veto put by him vn 
Catholic emancipation. Waldegrave 
may have been right in saying that 
George, though sincere in ‘his religion, 
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was uncharitable. Yet the king does 
not seem to have been an intense 
bigot. He spoke kindly of the Meth- 
odists; he protested against the dam- 
natory clauses of the Athanasian 
Creed by refusing to stand up when it 
was recited. He was” crusading 
against revolutionary atheism with the 
Catholic monarchies and the Catholic 
Church for his allies. He appears to 
have been moved not so much by in- 
tolerance as by a perverse fancy about 
the obligation of his coronation oath, 
and by a fear that if he broke it the 
crown would pass from him and his 
dynasty to the house of Savoy. Under 
what construction of the Act of Set- 
tlement the crown could, by a conces- 
sion to Roman Catholicism on the part 
of the Protestant house of Bruns- 
wick, be transferred to the Roman 
Catholic house of Savoy, it would 
have been difficult to explain. But the 
king’s mental condition was still prob- 
ably unsound, and it was easy for the 
three archbishops and the scoundrel 
Loughborough to play on his morbid 
fancy for their own ends. So in the 
agony of the nation’s peril three- 
fourths of the population of Ireland 
were shut out of citizenship and pa- 
triotism to satisfy a scruple of which 
no one now speaks without contempt. 
It was thus that the pupil of Boling- 
broke, or of Bolingbroke’s disciples, 
fulfilled the idea of a patriot king. No 
fault can justly be found with Pitt. 
In the present day the sovereign’s 
hand might be forced. He would be 
left without a government and would 
find it necessary to succumb. But it 
was not so in those days. George III. 
had a real though unconstitutional 
veto: Pitt could not have deposed him, 
though he might perhaps have driven 
him mad. By resigning, Pitt did what 
honor required. He did right by re- 
turning to power when the nation in 
the extremity of peril called for him, 
though he ‘was unable to carry Cath- 
olic emancipation. For the sugges- 
tion that he had foreseen the king’s 
veto and obtained Roman Catholic 
support for the Union by holding out 
a promise which he knew could not 
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be fulfilled, there is no shadow of 
foundation. We are hardly prepared 
to immolate to a single reputation the 
characters of all the deed and the po- 
litical history of the country. It is 
pleasant to know that Loughborough 
missed his prize. He clung to the 
Cabinet and persisted in attending 
councils till Addington showed him 
the door. Then he planted himself 
near Windsor and tried to install him- 
self as confidential friend of the king. 
But George, though incapable of 
understanding greatness, had an in- 


sight into character in its lower 
grades. It is due to him to say that, 


happy as he was in the courtly medi- 
ocrity of Addington, and unwilling as 
he undoubtedly must have been to ex- 
change it for the austere ascendency 
of Pitt, he took Pitt back with a per- 
fectly good grace and was loyal to him 
when reinstalled. 

Again, the king exercised his per- 
sonal power in the proscription of Fox, 
whom Pitt proposed, by way of unit- 
ing the nation in the hour of peril, to 
take into his second ministry. Fox’s 
political career may be said to have 
afforded plausible grounds at least for 
unwillingness to entrust him with 
power. His chief sin in the king's 
eyes, no doubt, was leading astray the 
heir to the crown, though in this re- 
spect, so far as the moral character 
of the prince was concerned, Fox had 
been less guilty than Sheridan. When 
Pitt was gone and had left a surpris- 
ing dearth of first-rate statesmanship 
behind him, the king overcame his 
prejudice and admitted Fox to the gov- 
ernment. It has been hence inferred 
that if Pitt had been resolute the king 
would have been brought to consent 
to Catholic emancipation. The objec- 
tion to Fox was personal, and the 
king, driven by necessity, yielded in 
this case, as he had yielded in the case 
of Chatham, without giving up his dis- 
like of the man. The objection to 
Catholic emancipation was conscien- 
tious, however perverted the con- 
science might be. “I can give up my 
crown,” said the king, “and retire froin 
power; I can quit my palace and live 
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in a cottage; I can lay my head on a 
block and lose my life; but I can not 
break my oath.” About the last exer- 
cise of the personal power, in fact, 
was the ejection of the Grenville min- 
istry, virtually for proposing to allow 
men who believed in transubstantia- 
tion to serve the country in its utmost 
peril in military command. We shall 
never exhaust that well-spring of bit- 
ter memories, the history of Catholic 
emancipation. 

To what the world will advance or 
revert from this system of government 
by party, the caucus, the platform, 
and those moral civil wars which we 
call general elections, nobody yet fore- 
sees; but it may safely be said that 
personal government—by a sovereign 
without responsibility—has been tried 
at sufficient cost and has most deci- 
sively failed. 

GOLDWIN SMITH. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
CHRISTMAS AT BYLAND. 

It was pitiableto see how the monks of 
Byland yawned that night as they sat in 
their fine old refectory. They had a 
dainty supper before them, every dish 
was a marvel in its way, for their cook 
was one whom kings swore by, and men 
would travel many a long mile for a 
Single glass of their wine. Yet the 
brothers glanced askance at the food, 
passing much of it by untasted; and 


though they drank draught after 
draught they did so surlily. “Brother 
Ninian is losing his cunning.” they 


whispered; “his capons are not what 
they used to be.” 

“There’s no fault with the capons,’’ 
growled the abbot; “it’s the sauce we 
lack. Long faces spoil good eating. 
Ah, things were different when Wy- 
mund was alive! He could make the 
devil himself laugh, and there’s naught 
like mirth for giving a smack to one’s 
victuals. I would yield up every bauble 


we have, and gladly too,” he went on, 
pointing to a fine array of silver cups 
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and tankards, “to hear him tell once 
more how he carried off the Dumfries- 
men’s wives, by the special order of 
the pope, as he said.” 

The abbot’s neighbors would have 
smiled if they had heard him; for his 
baubles were popularly supposed to be 
dearer to him than his soul; and the 
oddest stories were told of the way 
some of them had come into his posses- 
sion. The monks of Rievaulx used to 
say, when any specially ruthless deed 
was done in the district: “There goes 
more plate to Byland; that man would 


shrive Beelzebub for a tankard.” But 
then the jealous always see with 


jaundiced eyes; and all the world knew 
that rich barons were more prone to 
make their peace with heaven at Byland 
than at Rievaulx. 

“You should have joined us in Wy- 
mund’s day, Brother Francis,’ the 
abbot ‘remarked. “What! you never 
heard of Bishop Wymund? Have you 
Guienne folk no ears! Why, he made 
more raids and killed more Scots than 
any man in Christendom. A _ rival 
bishop, one of the mongrel sort, put out 
his eyes, or he would never have come 
to Byland. Ah,” and here he heaved a 
mighty sigh, “time passed quickly when 
he was with us; at this rate we shall 
yawn our heads off before Christmas.” 

Abbot Wilfrid was sore at heart, and 
he showed it. Nature had been more 
lavish with virtues than with brains to 
his community, and he wished it had 
been otherwise. “It’s living with sheep 
that turns men into wolves,’ he was 
wont tosay. ‘“There’s never a stranger 
will come within hailing distance this 
many a moon,” he continued, looking 
around him grimly. “Hark how the 
wind howls! Brother Francis,” he 
ealled out sharply, after a pause, “you 
are counted in Guienne, I hear, a nim- 
ble-witted fellow. Zounds, man, can’t 
you think of some device to while away 
the time till fishing comes round 
again?” , 

Brother Francis ponaered for a mo- 
ment, then a keen, bright look shot into 
his eyes, and he began a long tale of 
what the monks of Clairvaux,—or per- 
haps it was they of Provins, or of Cluny, 
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he was not sure—had once done when 
time hung heavily on their hands. The 
abbot listened with undisguised im- 
patience at first; but he pricked up his 
ears, however, when he heard that 
these foreign monks had won for them- 
selves great honor by their enterprise, 
that the French king had spoken of 
them as cunning fellows, and that the 
pope himself had said, “These men have 
heads.” 

“The fame of these brothers spread 
far and wide,’ Brother Francis re- 
marked, in his low, soft voice; “and 
many strangers of distinction became 
their guests, to their own edification 
and the profit of their hosts.” The 
abbot’s eyes glittered. “The neighbor- 
ing communities quite lost their wits, 
so great was their envy; and one prior, 
I have heard say, took straight to his 
bed and died through sheer despite.” 

“Enough, enough,” cried Abbot Wil- 
frid, chuckling with delight. “The 
thing shall be done, though it cost me 
every penny I have. Why, man, I 
would give my little fingers, ay, and my 
little toes too, to drive that fellow at 
Rievaulx to his bed.” 

The next day all was hurry and ex- 
citement in the abbey; the monks had 
scant time for eating and sleeping, and 
none at all for yawning. 

On the first of December in that year, 
two brothers set out from Byland bear- 
ing with them some two hundred inis- 
sives, in which Abbot Wilfrid, with 
much courteous phrasing, prayed those 
to whom they were addressed to repair 
to his humble dwelling on Christmas 
day. There a modest repast would 
await them, and perchance some 
further entertainment. ‘We purpose 
[the abbot wrote in the Latin tongue, 
for he was a learned man] to present 
for the glory of God and his saints, the 
furtherance of religion, and the edifica- 
tion of you, our well-loved friends, the 
Feast of Asses, a sacred pageant of 
great renown in 1oreign lands.” 

The brothers wended their way across 
the moors to Rievaulx, where the abbot 
sniffed scornfully when he heard their 
errand. “Feast of Asses, forsooth!”’ he 
cried. “Have ye not asses enough at 
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Byland already, that ye go forth to the 
highways and hedges to gather in 
more?” 

The monks of Lastingham and Kirk- 
ham were more genial. Come to the 
feast? Ay, that they would, and right 
gladly too; and they thanked the By- 
landers kindly for inviting them. At 
Kirby Moorside, too, the envoys met 
with a warm welcome, for the Stute- 
villes were friends of their abbot; and 
so were the De Rooses of Helmsley, and 
the Mowbraysof Gilling Castle. Theyall 
swore they would betake themselves to 
Byland on the appointed day, if the 
snow were not too deep. The Bishop 
of Durham chanced to be at Crayke 
when the brothers arrived there, and he 
promptly vowed that he too would keep 
his Christmas at Byland that year. He 
had heard of the Feast of Asses, he 
said; he had heard too, though he did 
not say so, of Brother Ninian’s modest 
repasts, and of old Wymund’s golden 
hippocras. When the Bylanders drew 
near to Masham they walked very deli- 
cately, for its lord, Simon Scrope, had, 
as they knew, a grievance against them. 
His father when dying had summoned 
the Abbot of Byland to smooth his path 
for him to heaven, au‘ the process had 
cost his heir a goodly strip of land and 
more silver than any man knew of. 
They deemed it prudent, therefore, to 
halt at some distance from the castle, 
hand their scroll to one of his retainers, 
and go quickly on their way. They had 
a bidding for every castle in the dis- 
trict and for every homestead, for 
Abbot Wilfrid had decided that friends 
and foes alike should be invited. “We 
are in charity with all men, I trust,’’ he 
remarked; “at least on Christmas day.” 
Whether all men were in charity with 
him was another matter. More than 
once his messengers, while on their 
travels, heard it whispered about: 
“What trick is the old fox up to now 
with his asses?” None the less the 
whole country-side was eager to come 
to his feast. 

On Christmas day the chapel at By- 
land was crowded. There were great 
barons and beautiful ladies, a bishop, 
prior, three abbots, and more monks, 
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kinghts, and squires than could be 
counted. They who were of high de- 
gree sat in state on chairs covered with 
rich carving, while the more lowly were 
behind them on benches. The serving- 
men and common folk stood around the 
doors, where the throng was so great 
that many ribs were broken. An open 
space some thirty feet square, which 
was to serve as a stage, was fenced off 
between the transepts, just facing the 
choir; and in the centre of it a great fire 
was blazing. A wide path, too, was 
kept clear right up the nave from the 
west entrance to the choir. 

Brother Francis and his company 
were punctual to the moment. No 
sooner were the great people in their 
places than the sound of voices was 
heard in the distance. Then a little 
procession of six men in Jewish 
gabardines, and six dressed as Gentiles, 
made their way up the nave, chanting 
as they went a string of strange inco- 
herent ejaculations. Two priests in 
copes and gorgeous vestments advanced 
to meet them. These were the 
Vocatores, or masters of the ceremonies. 
The Gentiles greeted them with a loud 
ery of, “The Lord is made man.” 

“The Lord is made man,” the Voca- 
tores repeated, turning to the Jews. 
“The Word of God, your own laws, oh 
Jews, prove it,’’ they added. 

“Prove that we are to govern you,” 
retorted the Jews scornfully. Where- 
upon the Vocatores, with signs of great 
indignation, declared they would sum- 
mon potent witnesses who, by their 
testimony to Christ, would speedily put 
the unbelieving Jews to confusion. 
“Moses, you, Moses, the Law-Giver,” 
they called out, and the Jews and Gen- 
tiles retired into the shade. 

Then the pageant began, and a most 
gorgeous affair it was. Scores and 
scores of well-known Biblical charac- 
ters and other historic personages, clad 
in quaint, picturesque garb, walked one 
by one slowly up the chapel. Just 


where the glow from the fire was 
brightest they paused, each in turn, and 
bore their testimony some in words, 
others by gestures, others again by a 
nod of the head. The Vocatores pro- 
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claimed the name of each personage as 
he passed. First came Moses, holding 
in one hand the Tables of the Law and 
in the other a rod. His forehead was 
horned, and he wore an alb and a cope. 
He bore himself with great dignity, and 
hurled curses so loud and deep at un- 
believers, that not a few of the noble 
dames trembled as_ they listened. 
Moses was followed by Aaron arrayed 
in full pontificals, with a mitre on his 
head and jewels enough about him to 
ransom a king. Then came Jeremiah, 
heaving great sighs and shaking his 
head in the most despairing fashion. 
Evidently he had lost faith in his gen- 
eration, and would have been well 
pleased to see it swallowed up to make 
room for a better. Isaiah was a quiet, 
inoffensive individual, with a red stole 
across his forehead, who spoke his few 
sentences haltingly, as if he found the 
responsibility of his reputation as an 
orator somewhat trying. Daniel was 
a handsome lad with large blue eyes 
and hair that stood round his head like 
ahalo. He wore a tunic of bright green 
velvet richly wrought with gold, and he 
glanced around him with quite a 
jaunty air. The ladies all vowed he 
was much too fine a fellow to pass his 
days in a monastery. 

Some brains were puzzled to know 
why both Daniel and Amos should 
earry in their hands ears of wheat; 
and one young squire appealed to 
Brother Francis for an explanation. 
“Wiheat is a symbol,” he was told, in a 
tone and with a look which effectually 
put a stop to any further questioning on 
his part. Brother Francis was a wise 
man thus to nip unseemly curiosity in 
the bud; otherwise the appearance of 
Habakkuk would have called forth a 
flood of questions; questions lead to 
discussions, and discussions to discom- 
fiture. The ways of this Habakkuk 
were certainly puzzling; to explain 
them would put the most ingenious on 
his mettle. The abbot frankly avowed 
he had no idea whatever why the 
Prophet should fall upon some radishes 
he carried in a scrip and devour them 
ravenously; nor was it by any means 
clear why he should beat the six Gen- 
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tiles fiercely with long palms, and let 
the Jews go free. Doubtless these 
things too were symbols. 

Wheu Habakkuk had passed from the 
stage there was a pause; and from a 
certain look on the abbot’s face those 
around him divined that something of 
unusual interest was at hand; they 
were right. “Balaam,” called out the 
Vocatores, and Balaam appeared riding 
on an ass. The ass trotted briskly up 
the nave, but came to a sudden stand- 
still when near the stage. Something 
white and mysterious had sprung into 
its path. Balaam at once assumed a 
ferocious air, and drove a long spear 
into the poor beast’s flanks most ruth- 
lessly. Whereupon the ass_ turned 
round its head, and, glancing up into 
its master’s face, cried in a plaintive 
little voice, ““‘Why do you hurt me so?” 
Then the white-robed figure advanced, 
fluttering its wings gracefully. He re- 
buked Balaam sternly for h's wicked 
ways, told him his ass had more sense 
than he had, and bade him hold no 
further converse with the heathen 
Barak. Balaam, overcome with contri- 
tion, hid his face in his hands and 
sobbed aloud; while the angel, with 
many warning gestures and more flut- 
terings of the wings, vanished into the 
choir. 

This episode was later on the cause 
of much discussion; for Brother Robert, 
a Rievaulx monk who was present, pro- 
fessed to have recognized in the angel 
a certain pestilent fellow who had been 
turned out of unis monastery for nefa- 
rious practices. He was mistaken, of 
course, for, as Dame Stuteville re- 
marked, if the angel were not an angel, 
at least he was a holy man, one who 
had either been in Paradise or had had 
a vision. How could he have managed 
his wings so beautifully unless he had 
seen the angels do it? Brother Robert 
scoffed, too, at the talking ass, and 
swore he saw quite plainly a child’s 
foot peeping out from under the anil- 
mal’s long trappings. But then, as 
every one knew, he was a lying witness, 
sent by his abbot to spy out faults. 

When Balaam and his ass were left 
in possession of the field the Vocatores 
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challenged the former to give a proof 
of his skill as a prophet. He, nothing 
loth, settled himself on his ass and 
promptly unfolded his views as to the 
future. Balaam was clearly a man of 
the world, able to adapt himself to his 
Surroundings; tor, instead of wasting 
time on the affairs of Israel, Media, and 
such outlandish places, he confined him- 
self strictly to what concerned York- 
shire. He began by implying (vaguely, 
of course, for there might be southern- 
ers among the guests) that London was 
doomed to wane and yield its place as 
capital of the kingdom to Eboracum, as 
he called York. He then passed on to 
more intimate matters. There was not 
a personage of distinction present but 
received his meed of praise, delicately 
veiled compliments or hints as to the 
glory that awaited his race. Good 
things were promised all round, 
doughty sons, beautiful daughters, 
health, wealth, and prosperity. The 
Scropes of Masham were singled out for 
such a specially brilliant lot, their wis- 
dom and clemency were extolled in such 
sonorous phrases, that Baron Simon 
(for he was there, his curiosity having 
conquered his rage), hung his head and 
blushed for the first and last time in his 
life. The ladies bridled and smiled as 
they heard of the good days that were 
coming, and their husbands laughed 
aloud with delight; the whole company 
in fact held their heads the higher for 
Balaam’s discourse. The only dark 
face in the chapel, as the ass and its 
master rode away, was that of the monk 
from Rievaulx, who bit his lips with 
rage and muttered: “That old fox has 
no sense of decency or shame.” 

Then there was another procession 
with the child Samuel, a perfect little 
cherub, marching at its head, followed 
by David, arrayed in royal magnifi- 
cence, with a crown and many precious 
jewels. Joel, Micah, and Obadiah were 
all dressed alike, in parti-colored gar- 
ments such as jesters wear; why, it 
would be hard to say, for they were 
solemn, impressive individuals, who 
would as soon have thought of flying as 
of jesting. Jonah was distinguished by 
his extraordinary baldness, his head 
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being for all the world like a full moon, 
Ezekiel and Malachi by the length of 
their beards. With the minor prophets 
characters from the New Testament 
were mingled; Simeon, Zacharias, the 
husband of Elisabeth, and John the 
Baptist. When they had gone their 
way, profane characters began to ap- 
pear. Virgil came foremost of them all; 
he was dressed as a fashionable young 
man, and declaimed with much grace- 
ful action a long string of verses which 
smacked too much of the monastery to 
be quite to the taste of his audience. 
Horace was more up to the ways of the 
world; his discourse was brief and 
pithy, and was addressed expressly to 
the ladies. Solomon had been excluded 
because of the difficulty of providing 
him with enough wives, and the ab- 
surdity of representing him mateless; 
and in the whole pageant there was 
only one woman. She was a young and 
beautiful Sibyl, with a voice, though, 
that cracked and quavered so cddly 
that it made one think of a boy in his 
teens. She was by no means too cour- 
teous in her bearing, but scoffed and 
gibed at the Vocatores in the most out- 
rageous fashion, because they had not 
wit enough to guess the riddles she 
propounded for their benefit. 

As soon as the Sibyl was put to 
silence a huge cauldron was placed 
upon the fire. This was the signal for 
a flutter of excitement among the 
monks; Brother [Francis’s sharp eyes 
became as little balls of live coal, and 
even the abbot seemed anxious and dis- 
turbed. Nor was it surprising, for the 
dramatic interlude now to be performed 
was one which must have taxed to the 
utmost the skill alike of actors and 
stage-managers. Modern experts have 
often cudgelled their brains to discover 
how the thing was done, for that it was 
done there is no doubt, the deed being 
solemnly recorded in the chronicles of 
no less than seven monasteries. Now 
one scribe may lie through sheer wan- 
tonness, or even two, but not seven. 

A ery of “Nebuchadnezzar” ran 
through the chapel, and as the Babylo- 
nian king marched up the nave the com- 
pany were stricken dumb, spell-bound 


by his magnificence. Never was seen 
such a king before or since. His robes 
were of rich brocade and cloth of gold; 
he had a crown on his head, strings of 
precious stones around his neck, spark- 
ling gems on every finger, and even on 
his sandals. He was surrounded by a 
guard of armed soldiers, who prostrated 
themselves before him on the slightest 
pretext. Following in his wake, though 
ata distance, were three comely youths 
with golden hair and smiling faces, the 
very emblems of innocence and peace. 
When Nebuchadnezzar’s eyes fell upon 
them, he scowled so ominously that the 
youths shrank back in fear, as if they 
fain would have hid themselves from 
his sight. He, however, made a sign to 
them to advance. One of the soldiers 
then held up before them a great image 
he was carrying, while another blew a 
loud blast from a trumpet. The guards 
forthwith threw themselves on _ the 
ground and worshipped the idol with 
rapturous fervor; but the youths stood 
aloof with indignation and scorn 
written on their faces. In vain the king 
exhorted them to prostrate themselves 
before his image. “Deo soli digno coli 
(God alone is worthy to be  wor- 
shipped),” they cried in barbarous 
Latin, but in voices so clear and bell- 
like that every crevice in the chapel 
caught up the sound and echoed back, 
“Deo soli digno coli.””, Then Nebuchad- 
nezzar fell into a right royal rage, and 
at his command the soldiers seized the 
youths, bound them hand and foot, and 
cast them into the huge cauldron 
around which great flames were play- 
ing. The guests stood aghast, the ladies 
shrieked, and even the men seemed 
hardly at their ease. The flames rose 
higher and higher; the soldiers who had 
mounted guard around the cauldron 
sank to the ground overcome by the 
heat; but the youths gave no sign, not 
by so much even as a groan. At length 
there was the sound of singing, low and 
sweet as the voices of angels. Neb- 
uchadnezzar sprang towards the caul- 
dron, gazed into it with evident con- 
sternation for a moment, and then 
implored his victims to come fort». 
This, to the amazement of the audience, 
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they promptly did, uasinged, too, and at 
once set to work to comfort the king, 
whose remorse was terrible io wiiness. 

Judas Iscariot was the hero of the 
next episode, which curiously enough 
was strongly tinged with the comic, 
though of a somewhat gruesone kind. 
He began by declatiug with great 
emphasis: “Of right my place is in the 
burning hell. I am here but certain 
times of the year; it is from Christmas 
to Twelfth Day, and from Haster till 
Whitsuntide be past, and every festival 
day of Our Lady. But all other times 
I lie still in hell, in full burning fire.” 
Then he suddenly changed his tone, 
and, as if bent on making the best of 
his days of freedom, indulged in jokes 
and jests, and even gave proofs of his 
skill as an acrobat. He was soon on 
familiar terms with his audience, and 
raised great shouts of laughter by sly 
allusions to cultivating the friendship of 
certain young knights later on, in a 
place where, “although warm clothing 
is out of fashion, there is no sneezing.” 
His quirks and pranks, however, were 
brought abruptly to an end by all the 
performers — propheis, priests, and 
sinners—flocking back into the chapel, 
where they ranged themselves in pic- 
turesque groups around the fire, and 
sang a chant of peace on earth and 
good-will to men. 

Abbot Wilfrid arose and glanced at 
his guests. The pageant was ended, 
and he would fain know whether his 
humble efforts to divert them had met 
with their approval. Never was there 
such a scene in a chapel, such ap- 
plause, such bandying of compliments 
and thanks. Stately ladies quite lost 
their heads in their enthusiasm, and 
clung around his Reverence to kiss his 
hand, while the men all swore there 
had never been a pageant to compare 
with his in Yorkshire, nay, not in a‘l 
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England. 
“Such talents are an honor to our 
country,” cried Lord Neville. “The 


king shall know that the monks of By- 
land can beat his foreign players 
hollow.” 

For many a long year after that 
Chrismas day, a Yorkshireman, who 
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wished to flatter his host, would re- 
mark, when commending the special 
excellency of any dish: “It makes me 
think of that supper at Byland, after 
the Feast of Asses.” “Nay, nay,” his 
host would reply, with a shake of the 
head and a smile; “there was never such 
another cook as Brother Ninian born, 
and he surpassed himself on that 
night.” 

Certainly it was an imperial feast. 
There were peacocks, mallards, par- 
tridges, coneys. wood-cocks, geese, 
capons, teal, and pikes, all in pro- 
fusion. Then there was special deli- 
eacies for the ladies, rare sweetmeats 
and confections, the secret whereof 
has long since vanished from the 
archives of the kitchen. Every dish 
was cooked and seasoned to perfection; 
and such was the flavor of the sauces, 
that Brother Robert growled, as he 
tasted them, “The devil has had his 
hand in here.” “If he had,” cried Lord 
Masham, who by chance had overheard 
the remark, “I only wish he would 
sometimes lend a finger or two to my 
cook.” 

The wine was a thing to dream of, 
and those who drank it did dream of it, 
no man being able to decide whether 
the flavor of the purple grape or the 
golden was the finer. Nor was it only 
the vivers that were good; the monks 
were as men transformed, and played 
the host as if they were inspired. The 
dullest among them made jokes for the 
nonce, and told good stories until the 
very building shook witb their guests’ 
laughter. Brother Francis won quite 
a reputation for himself by his quaint 
conceits; and the title of his pageant 
led to much gentle bantering. ‘Feast 
of Asses! And who are your asses, 
Brother Francis?’ inquired the guests. 
“Is it perchance at us you are poking 
your fun?” And they laughed and 
shook their heads incredulously, when 
the brother, with many blushes, pro- 
tested that the pageant owed its name 
to Balaam’s ass. 

There was never a pause in the 
chatter until Wymund’s hippocras was 
served round, and then silence fell upon 
the company; to talk while sipping 
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hippocras would have been rank blas. 
phemy. It was in plain silver vessels, 
tor Abbot Wilfrid, who was a man of 
nice feeling, had decided that the 
famous Byland plate must remain in its 
coffer that day; the sight of ‘those 
precious tankards, with their wealth of 
delicate tracery, might awaken un- 
pleasant memories. 

The abbot of Byland was a_ proud 
and happy man that night. Nor did 
his contentment abate one jot when he 
heard, the next day, that the abbot of 
Rievaulx lay at death’s door, stricken 
with apoplexy. He had fallen into a 
great rage, it seems, while listening to 
Brother Robert’s account of the grand 
doings at Byland. 





From Longman’s Magazine. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH MINXES. 

In his essay on Machiavelli Macau- 
lay points out, and proves conclu- 
sively, that the vice which is regarded 
with horror in any given age has a 
much more demoralizing effect on the 
general character of the individual 
who pgactises it than is the case when 
that same vice is accepted and tol- 
erated by society. Now the qualities 
which go to make up the ideal minx 
are so foreign to the English nature, 
which is apt to err on the side of 
bluntness and even of brutal frank- 
ness, that, in taking up her artful réle. 
the English minx will be certain to 
fall into gross exaggeration. Like 
nine-tenths of her race she is sadly 
lacking in dramatic instinct. She cre- 
ates for herself a code of manners 
largely composed of eillades, and 
shrugs, and half-uttered phrases, and 
brings these weapons into play what- 
ever the circumstances and whoever 
the audience. The result of this ma- 
neeuvring, whether on the stage or in 
the drawing-room, is that there is sel- 
dom anything convincing in the per- 
formance, which in the words of 
Major Pendennis, applied to Blanche 
Amory, is usually “affected and under- 
bred.” 


It is otherwise with the representa- 
tives of the minx in France, and for 
this reason:— 

In France the training of girls has 
been for centuries more conventional 
and artificial than in England; there- 
fore the artificiality of manner—the 
ealculated effects, which are the es- 
sence of a minx—are not so percepti- 
ble as they would be if the gulf 
separating the minx from the rest of 
her contemporaries were wider and 
more clearly marked. Hence in France 
a minx may be perfectly ladylike, and 
even distinguée, like Bijou and Ariane, 
creatures of Gyp’s, while in England, 
deserting, as she does, the frank free- 


‘ dom of her sex, she must almost 


necessarily be vulgar. Hence also in 
England a minx can generally be de- 
tected after five minutes’ conversation, 
while in France a prolonged acquaint- 
ance with her is necessary in order 
te establish her claim to the title; 
and even then many peopie will be 
found to dispute it, as in the case of 
Ariane, though it is probable that 
Blanche Amory is wholly without 
champions. 

Certain qualities minxes on both 
sides of the Channel have in common. 
They cultivate surface emotions as 
part of their stock in trade, on the 
same principle as the hardest-hearted 
people are most easily moved by a 
play. They are practical and far-see- 
ing, and do nothing without careful 
ealeulation; they have a passion for 
notoriety, and are possessed with a 
burning desire to épater leurs cama- 
rades. They have no interest in in- 
tellectual pursuits for their own sake, 
but only value them as a means of 
showing off; they are as incapable of 
love as they are of gratitude or of an? 
fixed sentiment that does not tend to 
their own advancage. The minx is 
cruel for the sheer love of cruelty, and 
she revels in mystery, even when 
straightforward methods would serve 
her turn as well. Her ambitions are 
of the earth, earthy, and begin and 
end with money and power, while her 
conversation is sure to work round to 
herself in the long run, however rce- 
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mote the starting point may appar- 
ently be. It is needless to add that 
minxes have no humor, or most prob- 
ably they would never have become 
minxes; for humor is a sense of the 
relative proportions of things, and 
minxes take themselves seriously and 
are at once the actors and audiences 
of every play. 

If an English minx is less depraved 
than a French one, she is undoubtedly 
far less clever, and far more vulgar. 
The two typical English minxes are 
Isabella Thorpe (Northanger Abbey) 
and Blanche Amory in Pendennis.” Is- 
abella is aminx ofthe blatantsort, loud, 
empty, and self-assertive. She uses 
big words, is noisy in manner and gay 
in her dress. Her protestations are as 
exaggerated as her appearance; she 
snatches at friendship with the same 
facility as she drops it again, but no 
hint is ever given that she is likely 
to develop into anything worse than 
the detestably vulgar young woman 
who takes forcible possession of Cath- 
erine Morland. Of course no one 
would ever expect to find in Miss Aus- 
ten a picture of the worst kind of 
minx. Here and there, as in Lucy 
Steele and Mrs. Clay, she sketches in 
natures with some of the essential 
minxish qualities of slyness and love 
of plotting, but they lack the verve and 
entrain necessary to the part, and are 
too busy forwarding their material 
ends to care about winning the social 
success which is as the breath of her 
nostrils to the born minx. 

In Mrs. Gaskell too we should seareh 
vainly for the study of a minx. Out- 
wardly Mrs. Kirkpatrick in “Wives and 
Daughters ” hasmanyof the character- 
jstics, but then Mrs. Kirkpatrick is 
not in the least a bad-hearted woman, 


and most of her defects and_ short- 
comings might have disappeared al- 


together had she been more _ prosper- 
ous early in life. 


It is to a man and not to a woman 


that we must look if we wish to know 
what a minx unveiled is really like, 
and (for reasons hereafter to be stated) 
the perfect type of the English variety 
is not 


Becky Sharp, but Blanche 
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Amory. Blanche is the most con- 
sistently unattractive minx in the 
whole collection, French, English, or 
Russian. She has taken on a thin 


veneer of intellectual attainments dur- 
ing Her residence abroad, and uses 
these with judgment upon her adorers. 
Her moyens are few (a pretty face is 
her great card), and are made to do 
duty upon all occasions; but, though 
she succeeded in getting a firm hold 
both of Pen and M. Alcide, and also 
of Harry Foker, she never managed to 
subjugate either the major or Mr. Pyn- 
sent. The major, who had the eyes of 
a lynx for the weaknesses of human- 
ity, saw that she was “forward, af- 
fected, and underbred,” while Pyn- 
sent summed her up in the remark 
that she “dragged her shoulders out 
of her dress, and never let her eyes 


alone.” These two criticisms might 
still be applied to Blanche Amory’s 
modern representatives. They roll 


their eyes for one sex, and leave their 
sentences unfinished for the other—not 
the least because they are in doubt 
as to the meaning they desire to con- 
vey, but because they wish to find out 
how their hints of detraction will be 
received before they commit «them- 
selves irretrievably. 

But whatever the impression made 
by Blanche on her casual acquaint- 
ances, at home they all knew her for 
what she really was, and did not 
scruple (when it was quite safe) to 
express their opinions. Sir Francis 
Clavering, her stepfather, openly 
“wishes her down a well,” a wish that 
must frequently have been endorsed 
by the maid whom she bullied and the 
brother whose ears she boxed. Thack- 
eray would have us believe that Laura 
Bell was taken in by her for a long 
time, but this is surely a mistake. In- 
stinct plays a large part in female 
feelings, and most girls would have 
distrusted the professions of a young 
lady who told them on a first introduc- 
tion that their “robe was not well 
made, nor their bonnet very fresh,” 
and they would have rated the com- 
pliment as to eyes and “tint” as the 
mere make-weight it really was. But 
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this is characteristic of Blanche. - Her 
spite in the long run prevails even over 
her own advantage, and is the chief 
factor in her ultimate failure. But 
for her own folly she might have mar- 
ried Pen long before the crash came, 
and have been safe. 

Becky Sharp, on the other hand, 
though she was dubbed a minx by 
her friends, was in reality a great 
deal more of an adventuress. A minx 
acts entirely by calculation, and man- 
ages to shape circumstances according 
to her will. An adventuress is some- 
times moved by impulse, and is most 
commonly and to a large extent the 


prey of circumstances. Minxes are 
born; adventuresses are often made; 


and though we cannot exactly accept 
Becky’s celebrated statement as to the 
influence of 5,0001. a year on her moral 
character, yet perhaps if she had been 
born to it and grown up beneath its 
fostering rays she might really have 
turned out a very different woman. 
Becky had her illusions too about her 
own character, and in this also she 
challenges comparison with the minx 
pure and simple, if one may be allowed 
to apply such epithets to such beings. 
It is impossible to imagine Blanche, or 
Bijou, or Ariane soliloquizing over her 
charms of*a country life and the joys 
of counting the apricots on the wail, 
and of picking the dead leaves off a 
geranium. Yet more than once Becky 
wearies of her hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence, and contemplates sincerely, if 
evanescently, the attractions of a life 
where everybody is paid. Of course 
she was absolutely mistaken, but such 
reflections would never have crossed 
the minds of the other young ladies. 
They knew themselves too well. Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley owed a great deal of 
her social popularity and success as a 
business woman to the French blood 
in her veins, which she derived from 
her “Montmorency” ancestresses. This 
gave her tact and entrain, and a thor- 
ough enjoyment of whatever part she 
might be playing at the moment. She 
alone among them all could look out- 
side herself, and realize the incongru- 
ous absurdity of many of her pro- 
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ceedings. What pleasure she must 
have had in hoodwinking Lady Jane 
and in fooling Sir Pitt to the top of his 
bent! To be sure it was for her own 
advantage, but there is a real sense of 
fun at the bottom of it all. Yet it is 
impossible to read Becky’s history 
without feeling that her biographer 
was not quite certain what he wanted 
to make of her. He tells us in so many 
words that Becky was of “a _ good- 
natured and obliging disposition,” and 
that “she liked Amelia rather than 
otherwise.” But these two statements 
are hardly consistent with her beating 
little Rawdon for listening .o her sing- 
ing outside the door, or with her 
speech to Amelia about George the 
night before the battle. The woman 
who was capable of such stupid and 
wanton cruelty would not have put 
up with a scolding from her victim the 
very next day; neither would she have 
sent Mrs. O’Dowd to look after her. 
Still less would she have kept George 
Osborne’s proposal to elope in her own 
possession, until she saw that its pro- 
duction was the only method of fore- 
ing Emmy to marry Dobbin. Dau- 
det’s Madame Risler ainé, the very 
apotheosis of a low-born minx, acted 
very differently. 

Naturally Becky deteriorates in the 
course of the struggle. She was never 
gifted with fine feelings or many 
seruples of delicacy, but probably 
when she cast her spell over George 
Osborne and his écarté-playing friends 
(who must have bored her colossally) 
she would still have drawn the line 
at the episode of Lord Steyne. She 
and Rawdon needed money badly, and 
she got it in the only way that oc- 
curred to her, and one thing led to an- 
other, as things will. Her methods are 
old-fashioned now, though her aims 
are not, and it is interesting to watch 
how the English moralist refuses to let 
either her or Blanche reap the fruits 


of their misdeeds. In France they 
manage these things differently, and 
the curtain falls upon Bijou and 


Ariane amidst the applause of their 
friends. 
It might likewise have so fallen out 
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for Madame Risler ainé, née Sidonie 
Chébe, if it had not been for her own 
carelessness. In Sidonie, M. Daudet 
has drawn one of the most real and 
striking pictures in literature of the 
depravity that is born of covetousness, 
when none of the restraining influ- 
ences of education are brought to bear. 
The terrible part of Sidonie is that she 
is a fact, which Bijou, the charming 
Bijou, equally soulless and equally 
cruel, is not. Sidonie is the incarna- 
tion of a vicious and low-born minx, 
such as Paris produces by the dozen. 
She has all the love of money, capacity 
for calculation, adaptation of means to 
an end, desire to humiliate those who 
are better off than herself, which are 
so characteristic of her class. She has 
also the passion for notoriety and for 
purposeless cruelty that can only exist 
in a soul which has never had one 
thought or aspiration for an immate- 
rial object. Georges Fromont is no 
more to her than Risler, or than 
Franz. Her first efforts to attract him 
were merely prompted by the knowl- 
edge that he was the highest game 
within her reach, and also that he was 
the property of some one else. She 
knows exactly how to make and keep 
him her slave; yet, smothered in lux- 
ury as she is, her triumph is still in- 
complete as long as Georges’ wife is in 
ignorance of what is going on around 
her. The intrigue which Sidonie 
weaves round her husband’s brother 
Franz, whom she had thrown over 
when Fromont loomed on her horizon, 
is one of the most masterly episodes 
in fiction. She calculates carefully 
every move that mayconvert the judge 
who has come to expose her into the 
lover who is to be rendered powerless, 
and when once the compromising let- 
ter has been ‘wrung from him which 
entreats her to run away, she is at 
ease and is happy. It is a fine touch, 
and true to the nature of such a 
woman as Sidonie, that even at the 
moment of her exposure she does not 
forget to secure this letter, in order to 
drive to suicide the husband whom 
she has blinded. There is no enter- 





tainment to be got out of Sidonie, but 
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there is a horrible fascination about 
her story. 

Ariane is the most wholly satisfac- 
tory of all the minxes, as is proved by 
the fierce denial given by mere super- 
ficial students of her career that she 
is a minx at all. “What!” they ex- 
claim, “would all her girl friends have 
admired her, and would her family 
have worshipped and depended on her, 
if she had merely been wrapped up In 
herself and only intent on getting her 
own way? If she was anxious to se- 
cure for herself a good position, why 
did she, beautiful and clever as she 
was, refuse one brilliant parti after 
another? And as to the appearance 
and manners of the Marquis de Bruges 
being such as to place him beyond the 
pale of possible husbands, was there 
ever a man so disgracié de la nature 
that some woman could not fall in 
love with him, when she heard him 
abused by everybody else?’ 

The answer to this is that we have 
all of us known people—men as well 
as women—whom it is a tradition to 
admire, and in these cases it is almost 
always the family who start the 
chorus of applause. Outsiders ac- 
quiesce in the verdict, partly from 
laziness, partly from a feeling that it 
is unamiable to press the point. But 
when at last some one has the courage 
to observe that Polly always contrives © 
to keep herself en évidence, and Carrie 
is by no means indifferent to the ad- 
vantages of money, it will be found 
that various damning facts in corrob- 
oration of this view are sure to have 
occurred to others. There is only one 
member of society whose testimony is 
absolutely trustworthy and unbiassed, 
and that is a younger brother. Tried 
in this court, Ariane was condemned. 
with no recommendation to mercy! 

From the moment of her introduc- 
tion to us, in the middle of her girl 
friends, who are thrown hopelessly 
into the shade by her superior beauty 
and air of distinction, Ariane loses no 
opportunity “pour se faire valoir”’ and 
to “épater les autres.” She provokes 
from her companions a list of her va- 
rious virtues and accomplishments; 
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how she watches over the small chil- 
dren, teaches the big ones, and does 
the housekeeping; while at the same 
time she waltzes, rides, swims, fences, 
sings, acts, and paints better than any 
one else. She never neglects a chance 
of drawing attention to the obscurity 
of her dressmaker, the claims her fam- 
ily have on her time, even to the small 
Jacques, for whose solfeggio lesson 
she must hurry away, or to the disin- 
terested and romantic nature of her 
views of marriage. Yet her remarks 
are so very incidental, and dropped 
out with such perfect taste and tact, 
that a listener would be captious in- 
deed to take exception to them. It is 
during the conversation that she first 
hears of the Marquis de Bruges, cousi1 
of the young lady whose marriage 
ceremony her friends are met to dis- 
euss, He is describe by the bride 
elect as “awkward and vulgar 

. and sly... and boring... 
and ill-mannered, with nothing what- 
ever to recommend him but the 
fact that even during his father’s 
lifetime he has twelve thousand a 
year.” Politeness requires that some 
one should reply to Mlle. Brigitte de 
Tremble’s tirade, so Ariane softly 
drops out, “And afterwards?” “Oh, 
afterwards,” answered Brigitte, “he 
will have at least thirty-two thousand, 
without counting the fortune that his 
aunt is sure to leave him.” It is after 
this announcement that Ariane feigns 
to pay no further attention to the dis- 
cussion of M de Bruges, but takes oc- 
easion casually to observe that she 
intends to become an old maid, and 
also to explain her carelessness in hav- 
ing ordered, “chez une petite coutu- 
riére de rien du tout,” a white dress to 
wear at Brigitte’s wedding, which is 
a breach of all the usual customs. 
Brigitte accepts her excuses in perfect 
good faith, but is none the less entirely 
eclipsed on her wedding day by the 
brilliant beauty of her friend. This 


truc, it may be noted, is a favorite one 
of Gyp’s and is repeated with equal 
success by Bijou. 

Ariane then goes home, rejectsafresh 
a “mariage splendide,” a 


“mariage 
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inespéré; cent cinquante mille francs 
de rente,” (six thousand a year and no 
expectations!), ‘‘un nom acceptable, un 
physique agréable, des opinions excel- 
lentes, une moralité suffisante,” again 
trots out her resolution of a love 
match or a convent, and skilfully 
drives her mother into such a corner 
over the muddled accounts of a char- 
ity, that the poor woman is forced to 
accept her daughter’s offer to replace 
her as treasurer of the charity of the 
Repentir Momentané, whose meetings 
are held at the Hotel de Bruges. This 
step gained, all the rest is easy. At 
Brigitte’s marriage she declines an in- 
troduction to the marquis, who is re- 
markable for his “air béte et vulgaire, 
pieds et oreilles horribles, expression 
bestiale, vétements mal faits,” and 
succeeds rapidly in gaining the good 
graccs of the paralyzed Due de 
Bruges, and his sister, whom she takes 
care to inform, on the following day, 
that she rever rides. as her father can- 
pot afford to keep a horse for her 
Altogether the wedding is a series of 
triumphs for Ariane, who moves se- 
renely about, quite unconscious of the 
one jarring note in the hymn of her 
praise, which (her brothers being ab- 
sent) is uttered by M. de Folleuil. “Ce 
pauvre Montespan! il a une si haute 
idée de l’intelligence et de l’esprit de 
conduite de sa fille, et en méme temps 
une crainte si salutaire de ses trés re- 
spectueuses observations, qu’il n’ose- 
bouger sans la consulter...et les 
bonnes amies de Mme. de Montespan 
disent aussi volontiers, dans un en- 
semble vraiment touchant: ‘Quel 
bonheur pour cette pauvre Marguerite 
d’avoir une fille pareille ... elle est 
incapable de s’occuper de quoi que ce 
soit... cest sa fille qui dirige 
tout.’”1 Madame d’Ancoche replies 


1 Poor Montespan ! he has such exalted ideas of 
his daughter’s wisdom and cleverness, and at the 
same time such a salutary dread of her respectful 
remarks, that he never dares to stir without con” 
sulting her first. . . . And Madame de Montespan’s 
friends are always exclaiming, with a unanimity 
that is really touching, ‘‘What a comfort for that 
poor Marguerite, who is incapable of managing 
anything at all, to have a daughter like that. It 
is she who does everything !” 
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that it is all quite true, and goes on to 
tell him that Ariane is obliged to re- 
place her mother as treasurer of the 
Repentir Momentané, a remark that 
ealls forth the question from Folleuil 
whether Mme. d’Ancoche has not ob- 
served that M. de Bruges is looking at 
Ariane very attentively, which she 
scoffs at. 

After this the affair advances rap- 
idly. Ariane behaves to perfection— 
is absorbed in her accounts—but when 
she is driven to speak to Hugues in 
his father’s house does so in a gay and 
unembarrassed manner, trying to talk 
of horses and such subjects as are 
likely to appeal to him. His father 
and aunt are not long in perceiving his 
infatuation, and deplore, first to each 
other and then to Hugues himself, the 
absolute impossibility of such a pearl 
among maidens ever accepting the 
hand of this monster, in spite of the 
35,0007. a year that would be his some 
day. Ariane, however, manages in 
ways of her own to keep up the spirits 
of her admirer, and lets fall in the 
most accidental manner that she ex- 
pects to be walking in the Allée Baga- 
telle in company with her little broth- 
These precocious youths stand in 
mortal terror of her, but they have all 
their ‘wits about them, and compare 
notes as to the discrepancies between 
her words and her deeds upon various 
subjects, more especially when they 
come face to face with “le gros mon- 
sieur,” ‘whom they take first for a 
horse-dealer. In some respects Ariane 
plays her part only too well, for she 
so convinces her friends of her disin- 
terestedness that in the end she is 
obliged to abandon some of her deli- 
eacy and resort to coarser methods in 
order to open Hugues’s eyes. The pre- 


ers. 


tended fainting fit at the sight of 
Hugues’s accident at the Concours 


Hippique (to which she had dragged 
her astonished family) having served 
no other purpose than to enlighten 
Jean, the doctor, and her father as to 
her “little ways,” she was forced to 
play her last card. This was a fare- 
well visit to the Bruges household be- 
fore taking the veil. Even then it was 
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necessary to faint on Hugues’s colos- 
sal neck before matters could be 
brought to a crisis, and Ariane did not 
achieve her fortune without unmask- 
ing herself to herfather-in-law. What, 
one wonders, was her life in the fu- 
ture? Did she pretend to be as blind 
to her husband’s defects in the future 
as she had been in the past? Did she 
keep up the farce of her romantic as- 
pirations, or, having attained her end, 
was she content to let others know her 


for what she was? Above all, did she 
find the game worth the candle? 
Bijou’s many fascinations can be 


felt through the pages of a book, and 
even by her own sex. Yet while 
Ariane is perfectly possible Bijou is 
not. She is too all-devouring, too re- 
lentless, too eager to go out of her 
path to hunt for prey—perhaps even 
too much given to embrasser men dans 
les coins—for a person of her charac- 
ter. Like many of her kind she could 
not rest without winning the adoration 
of all around her, and reducing them 
to her sway, and, it must be said, 
never was empire reached with less 
trouble. She makes herself bewitch- 
ing to every one, and plays them off 
against each other, till every man is 
ready to fly at his neighbor’s throat. 
She knows how to ealculate every 
word and movement that will always 
keep her in the central place, and 
manages so well that even a wife can- 
not resent her husband’s infatuation, 
while trying to cure him of it. It is 
quite enough for Bijou to learn that 
another woman has inspired an affec- 
tion for her instantly to set about 
working on the inconstancy of the 
lover. She had paid no attention to 
M. de Bernes till some gossip reached 
her ears as to his relations with a 
provincial actress, Lisette Renaud, and 
then she never rested till she had 
flaunted him as her captive before the 
eyes of the unfortunate girl. The re- 
sult in her case was one of the sui- 
cides with which Bijou’s path was 
strewn; but though her friend Jeanne 
Dubuisson had more sense than to fol- 
low such an example, the discord sown 
by the little minx between the poor 
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girl and her fiancé was eternal. The 
love of power and of wanton cruelty 
flourished side by side, and when she 
could play her game with safety Bijou 
stuck at nothing. Her cousin’s hus- 
band, her own three cousins, the tutor, 
the music teacher, even the farmer, 
were all marked down as so many vic- 
tims, and many were the little scenes 
and embraces enacted in out-of-the- 
way corners for their benefit. She did 
not kiss men because she liked it; 
Bijou had nothing of that sort about 
her—but because it was one way of 
obtaining a hold over them—or in the 
case of Jean, whom she innocently 
embraces on his eyes before his whole 
family, of exercising her love of mis- 
chief by making him uncomfortable. 
Apart from this little habit she never 
betrays herself, either by word or 
deed, as Ariane does, and is always a 
perfect lady. In her schemes to gain 
the heart—and fortune—of the rich 
and elderly M. de Clagny she is a 
model of tact and discretion. She 
charms him not only by her pretty, 
frank ways, but by her thoughtfulness 
for her inferiors—the tutor, for ex- 
ample, who afterwards drowns him- 
self—and by her love of children. 
There is no prettier scene in the book 
than when she tries to get her godson, 
little Fred, to repeat to them the his- 


tory of the finding of Moses in the 
Nile, and when the child’s memory 


fails him, in spite of her prompting, 
he suddenly has a happy thought and 
exclaims, “Et alors c’est le chat botté 
qui est venu, et qui a crié: ‘Au se- 
cours! c’est monsieur le marquis de 
Carabas qui se noie!’”’1 

The audience contemplate her with 
ecstasy, and no observer is more in- 
terested than the elderly M. de Clagny, 
to whom Bijou, sixteen years before, 
had owed her pet name. The art she 
employs in her behavior towards this 
most recent and oldest of her adorers 
is amazing. Their early acquaintance 
and the difference in their ages per- 
mit her to give him an open and affec- 


1 And then up came Puss in Boots, and cried, 
“Help! Help! or the Marquis of Carabas will be 
drowned!” 
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tionate preference, and to tyrannize 
over him without exciting the sus- 
picion or jealousy: of the rest. When 
at last she has sucqeeded in turning 
his head, she refuses promptly the of- 
fer of M. de Clagny’s fifty-nine years 
and 24,0001]. of yearly income, trans- 
mitted by her grandmother, but takes 
care to secure another chance by re- 
minding him of his promise not to 
leave the neighborhood till he had 
seen her act in a little play they had 
been rehearsing. Then, having proved 
conclusively that she has no merce- 
nary views, she “reconsiders her de- 
cision,” and informs‘ her astonished 
grandmother of her change of front. 
She does not trouble to give any rea- 
sons, except that she is fond of him, 
but with Mlle. Dubuisson she resorts 
to the time-honored fiction of sacriuc- 
ing herself in order that the other 
young lady’s inconstant lover may re- 
turn to his allegiance. This painful 
act of heroism being imparted to 
Jeanne, Bijou, in a superb scene with 
M. de Clagny, explains that, though 
perhaps not in love with him, she pre- 
fers him to every one else, and (like 
Ariane!) is only deterred from a mar- 
riage with him because he is so “hor- 
yibly rich,” and her dot is a small one. 
She next proceeds to retail an admi- 
rably imagined conversation she has 
had with her grandmother on the sub- 
ject of settlements, and—Bijou was 
always an excellent woman of busi- 
ness—rejects the will which he has 
already made, leaving her everything, 
for “un testament, ca se déchire.” He 
then offers her a marriage settlement 
which is to hand over to her at once 
half of his income, the other half be- 
ing secured to her at his death, and 
this time she only shakes her head 
and assures him of her disinterested 
devotion. We are present at the cere- 
mony, where Bijou made an _ ideal 
bride, but we are not told how long 
M. de Clagny survived it or in what 
manner he quitted this world! Bijou’s 
cousin, Mme. de Rueille, puts her char- 
acter in a nutshell when she remarks, 
“Blle a besoin qu’on la caresse et 
qu’on l’'aime... mais non pas de 
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ecaressier et d’aimer.”1 Let men be- 
ware of young ladies of this nature, 
who take all and give nothing. It has 
been said that “every nice girl has 
something of the minx in her.” Per- 
haps; and to those who have leisure to 
be amused the qualities may enhance 
her value as an acquaintance, but they 
are hardly likely to be of so much 
value in a wife. 

In an article in Cosmopolis (Oct.. 
1896), called ‘“‘Le Lion 4 Paris,” M. 
Emile Faguet gives his views about 
Bijou, and insists specially; on this 
love of pleasing, this necessity of be- 
ing adored by all around her, which, 
as her cousin truly remarks, is the 
key-note of her character. This qual- 
ity, combined with her fresh, rose-bud 
beauty—and Bijou is always to be 
found dressed in pink and gathering 
roses—make her the charming creature 
she is; but others besides Bijou have 
found to their cost that it is difficult to 
satisfy everybody’s wants, particu- 
larly when each person wishes you to 
make yourself unpleasant to all the 
rest. If, therefore, you are unable to 
do everything that they would like, 
the next best thing is to lead them 
gently and imperceptibly to like what- 
ever you do, and in this art Bijou had 
attained perfection. If you are to 
sway other people it is first essential 
you should be able to govern yourself, 
and never once does Bijou “give her- 
self away” or unveil the workings of 
her relentless little soul. Iago was an 
angel of light in comparison; at least 
the horrible cruelty, the triple murder 
which she accomplished in the course 
of a single month seem infinitely 
blacker (when plotted and planned by 
a young girl who has all that the world 
ean give) than even the betrayal of 
Othello. It is at this point that the 
picture is overdrawn. Heartlessness, 
coquetry, the desire to take away 
what belongs to another, these are 
common enough, and can be under- 
stood; but the passion of dominion 
that is never satiated till the victim 
has given the last and direst proof of 


1 She needs to be petted and loved, but not to 
pet and love other people. 
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despair and devotion is seldom found 
in the history of mankind, and is, be- 
sides, a passion hardly safe to indulge 
frequently! A few more triumphs of 
a similar nature and the number of 
Bijou’s adorers would rapidly de- 
crease, 

One thing more. Both Bijou and 
Ariane were remarkable for their per- 
sonal beauty, their position, and their 
accomplishments. Becky and Blanche 
had no special beauty to boast of, and 
their social advantages were few. Are 
we, then, to infer that on British soil 
the minx is usually the product of the 
middle classes, and that she obtains 
her power by means of an audacity 
and impudence foreign to the manners 
of an English lady, while in France 
the better the birth the more scope 
there is for the exercise of the quali- 
ties which are part and parcel of the 
minx? Students of the two races 
must decide for themselves. 


L. B. Lane. 





From The Speaker. 
THE BISMARCK MYTH. 

That Prince Bismarck has seemed the 
ideal statesman to the greater part of 
Europe for thirty years past, and that 
even in Great Britain he has been per- 
petually held up to public admiration 
as the true exemplar of patriotism, 
strength, and wisdom, are facts about 
which it is impossible to dispute. A 
few courageous writers and speakers 
ventured, even so far back as 1870, to 
question the absolute supremacy of “the 
man of blood and iron” in the hierarchy 
of statesmanship. There were even 
some bold enough to declare that they 
preferred Mr. Gladstone with his 
methods and his aims to Prince Bis- 
marck with his. But to the people of 
culture and the elect throughout the 
earth this opinion savored of heresy 
rank and damnable. Had not Prince 
Bismarck “achieved” more than any 
other living man, Mr. Gladstone not 
excluded; and had he not carried out 
his political opinions with a thorough- 
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ness and a steadfastness to which the 
English Liberal leader, a mere states- 
man of the Parliamentary era, had 
never attained? In short, the Bis- 
marck myth, the myth which repre- 
sented the prince as the greatest of all 
statesmen, and Bismarckism as the 
highest and noblest of all forms of 
Europe for more than a score of years; 
and those who dissented from it were 
regarded very much as the mere Non- 
conformist is regarded in a community 
in which Church interests and Church 
prejudices are supreme. The fact that 
Prince Bismarck would never have 
“achieved” anything in particular if he 
had not happened to have the German 
army and Count Moltke at his back, 
and that in domestic affairs his great- 
est triumph was his acquisition of abso- 
lute personal supremacy over a staunch 
old soldier like the Emperor William, 
who had more nerve-power than brains, 
did not appear to detract from his 
qualities in the eyes of his admirers. 
These things were merely incidents of 
the myth that in no respect affected its 
lustre or veracity. It is true that when 
at the very zenith of his career Prince 
Bismarck found a dangerous blow dealt 
at his reputation, not merely as a states- 
man, but asa man. That was the time 
when some of those who were not par- 
ticularly fond of him at the German 
court sought to set up a rival statesman 
in opposition to him. In this country 
when the man in possession as head of 
the government or leader of the party 
finds that he has to contend against the 
rivalry of another, he accepts the situa- 
tion very much as a matter of course, 
and prepares to fight out the battle for 
supremacy on the strength of his own 
merits. But the “model statesman” did 
not act in this fashion when the un- 
happy Count von Arnim was so rash as 
to allow himself to be talked about as a 
possible rival to Prince Bismarck. 
From that moment he regarded Arnim, 
not as a rival to be fairly fought, but as 
a sacrilegious monster to be crushed at 
all costs. How he set to work to de- 


stroy that unfortunate gentleman, to 
what falsehoods, tricks, evasions, acts of 
lawlessness and positive crimes he re- 
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sorted in order to effect his purpose, the 
present generation will hardly remem- 
ber. But those of us who do remember 
will agree that there is in all Huropean 
history no chapter more disgraceful 
than that which records the undoing of 
Count von Arnim by Prince Bismarck. 

From that day there was, for some of 
us at least, no possible recantation of 
our disbelief in the Bismarck myth. 
Whatever fresh glories and triumphs 
might fall to the lot of the German 
chancellor there were those who re- 
mained unmoved by them, and who 
clung stubbornly to their contention 
that the “man of blood and iron” was 
in effect an impostor. It was impos- 
sible to believe that a really great man 
could have treated a rival in the way 
in which he had treated Arnim. It was 
even more incredible that a really able 
man could have resorted to the clumsy 
tricks and subterfuges and lies and 
crimes which the chancellor had to em- 
ploy in order to get rid of the colleague 
he had learned to hate. Prince Bis- 
marck’s secret was, in short, laid bare 
to those who had eyes to see in the 
course of the prolonged Arnim process, 
and it was found to be nothing more 
and nothing less than the simple secret 
of the bully. Of course the world failed 
to perceive the truth. “It still treated his 
great master-strokes of policy as the 
work of a genius, when they were man- 
ifestiy the ordinary operations of a 
bully. It forgot that during the whole 
term of his supremacy in German 
affairs there was not a single coup in 
which Prince Bismarck was successful 
that would have been so much as possi- 
ble if he had not always had behind him 
the sword of the German army and the 
unswerving devotion of the German 
emperor. When the dark days of the 
reign of the Emperor Frederick came 
upon the world, those who had found 
out the chancellor felt no surprise at the 
brutality of his conduct towards his 
dying master, or at the insolence of his 
demeanor towards that master’s wife. 
He had never liked England, and he had 
a positive dislike for the English people. 
His ideal of a wife, whether in a 
palace or a cottage, was that of the 
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Simple housewife, whose chief care in 
life is to attend to her husband’s meals 
and raiment. When a woman who 
stood close to the throne ventured to 
show that she also was not devoid of 
brains and of the instinct for politics, 
he was, naturally, extremely angry; 
but when that woman was of English 
birth, his anger reached to the height 
of absolute fury. It is no very great 
achievement to have bullied a dying 
man and his heartbroken widow. Such 
as it is, Prince Bismarck can take the 
full credit for it to himself. In those 
days, casting aside the mock reverence 
he had shown to the dull old king and 
emperor, he played the part of an ab- 
solute monarch, and treated his lawful 
sovereign almost as though he had been 
his lackey. How was it that he dared 
to act in this fashion? Simply because 
he knew that Frederick was doomed to 
an early death, and he believed that in 
his son, the present emperor, he had an 
instrument whom he could use as he 
nad used his grandfather, William I. 
That which has been a surprise to 
many, however—a surprise even to 
some of those who read the secret of his 
character most clearly twenty years age 
—has been his behavior since his fall. 
Where have been, tne dignity, the self- 
restraint, the patriotism, the common 
self-respect, that one might have looked 
for in the case of a man of Prince Bis- 
marck’s fame, and of his so-called 
“greatness”? Where, indeed! There 
was something that hurt one’s sense of 
the dignity of manhood in the way in 
which he first took his punishment—the 
tears in his eyes, the sobs that broke in 
his throat, the wails of self-pity which 
went up to heaven. They positively 
recalled a certain dreadful page in 
“parnaby Rudge.” But even worse has 
been his conduct since he recovered 
from the first shock of his fall, and 
found to his unutterable amazement 
that the world did not stand still be- 
cause he was no longer at the head of 
the German nation. His sneers and 
jibes were bad enough; but it is only 
since he has taken upon himself the 
part of common informer, and has be- 
gun to favor the world with revelations 
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of his own dishonesty as a dipiomatist, 
that he has really seemed to touch 
bottom, and to show us the lowest 
depths of his extraordinary character. 
For the sake of injuring not only his 
emperor but the country of which he is 
himself a citizen, and more particularly 
in order to avenge himself for the 
imaginary wrongs he suffered at the 
hands of the Empress Frederick, he has 
scattered dynamite along the highway 
of nations and exposed the civilized 
world to the menace of war. We con- 
gratulate the German Parliament upon 
the dignity with which it has treated 
this latest outrage by the man whom 
it once worshipped with so intense an 
idolatry; but surely even in Germany 
there must be some searching of hearts 
as to the authenticity of the myth 
which has represented Prince Bis- 
marck to the world as one of its great- 
est men. In any case, it must be ad- 
mitted by philosophers, his greatness 
is also the measure of his smallness. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
AND THE CONTINENTAL 

ALLIANCES. 

I do not intend to write here about the 
well-thrashed and hackneyed theme of 
the visit of the ezar to France. This 
last stage of an historical tour has been 
studied under all its aspects and dis- 
cussed perhaps even usque ad nauseam 
in its most immediate features. What 
I want is to cake ic, with its universally 
admitted consequences, as the depart- 
ure for a short inquiry into the rela- 
tions of the great powers between 
themselves, with a special view ‘to the 
case of England. 

The public opinion of the outer world, 
as mirrored in its press, has gone 
through three different stages coucern- 
ing the mutual understanding of which 
this visit is both the solemn affirma- 
tion and the tightening. There was 
first the phasis of unbelief pure and 
simple, though more or less affected. 
It was—not yet so very long ago--the 
fash‘on to jeer and scoff unmercifully 
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at those poor credulous Frenchmen 
about their pretended friendship with 
the Russian autocrat. No article about 
the international condition of Jurope 
was judged good without a jesting 
parallel between the solid, strong, silent 
mass of the Triple Alliance and the 
fanciful, noisy, blustering phantasm of 
the dual understanding. 

When facts became decidedly too un- 
manageable for this comfortable scep- 
ticism, public men and public writers 
betook themselves to the second point 
of view. We entered upon the stage of 
compassion for poor gulled France. It 
was ironically asked what advantage 
the government of the Republic. flat- 
tered itself with the hope of gaining 
from a friendship where all the profits 
were for Russia. It was currently said 
that France had given to the czar the 
key both of her heart and of her money- 
chest, and had to be satisfied with a 
return in monkey’s currency. It was 
pointed out that everywhere, in the far 
East, in the Levant, in the Balkans, 
Russia had received an accession of 
strength and prestige, while nowhere, 
neither in Egypt nor on her eastern 
frontier, had France yet got back the 
smallest assistance. 

Well, this shower of sympathy not un- 
mixed with some cynical Schadenfreudc 
is for the present come to an end. We 
hear now quite another song. People 
are not content to acknowledge the 
reality, the strength, the mutual cor- 
diality, and the reciprocal beneficence 
of the Franco-Russian understanding: 
they must fain exaggerate the power, 
and by the same token the perilousness, 
of this new international constellation. 
Assuredly, it is a good and a reasonable 
thing to silence once for all these 
cavillers, who foolishly make it their 
wisdom to look for spots in the sun or 
blemishes in a gift horse, and who have 
sadly and sapiently shaken their heads 
because a certain word was not pro- 
nounced where a certain thing was 
established and put beyond all doubt 
before the whole world. However, the 
proceeding is a little too gross when, for 
instance, the Cologne Gazette expatiates 
at length on the dangerous omnipotence 
of the new Duplice as contrasted with 
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the old innocuous and safe Triplice, and 
insinuates, in glaring contradiction to 
its own avowals during the meeting 
itself, that thoughts of the Revanche 
received a deplorable impulse and found 
a frequent expression during the impe- 
rial visit. 

These tactics of the German officious 
press, though singularly unscrupulous, 
are not, after all, particularly danger- 
ous. It is enough, in order to confute 
them, either to appeal to their own 
acknowledgments in their unguarded 
and therefore more truthful moments, 
or to call to witness any unprejudiced 
spectator of these memorable days. 
For is it not beyond doubt that during 
this short but epoch-making stay there 
occurred not only a political pact of the 
first rank, but ac the same time a great 
soul-stirring moral event? We must 
dare to say it; the people of France, in 
their unreasoning impulse, have known 
how to solve with the utmost simplicity 
the difficulties and to avoid the perils ot 
this reception. Republicans they were 
and they are, and they have perfectly 
understood how to make themselves 
hoarse by clamoring “Vive l’Em- 
pereur!” without shaking the founda- 
tions of the Republic. They knew how 
to distinguish between home and for- 
eign policy. This ignorant and fickle 
democracy knew how to follow the ex- 
ample of a Richelieu allying himself in 
yermany ‘with those Protestants he 
was crushing in France, or of a Crom- 
well meeting half-way the friendship of 
the French king, that is to say of the 
first cousin of the proscribed Pretender. 
These masses—the men in the streets— 
knew how to redeem the innumerable 
mistakes of the Protocol, and how to 
make good by the innate dignity of 
nobodies the errors of the vulgar some- 
bodies or busybodies of the official 
world. While they enjoyed to the full 
the feeling of reconquered security, of 
France’s place in the world recovered, 
they have not compromised by a gesture 
or by a clamor the peaceful character 
of this visit, and they have held in the 
leash the unfeigned feelings or the 
factitious passions of so-called patriot- 
ism. 

In short (I beg pardon of the arbitri 
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elegantiarum and universal doctors of 
the German press), it has been a great 
and beautiful spectacle—and, what is 
more, without the blemish of imprudent 
and foolish mishaps. Both parties— 
ezar and people—have brought to bear 
the same good-will, the same unsbaken 
love of peace, the same unassailable 
consciousness of right and of strength 
upon this solemn promulgation and out- 
burst of the Franco-Russian under- 
standing. Even bad faith, which alone 
has dared to misrepresent these unmis- 
takable displays and to slander their 
meaning, has borne an unwilling wit- 
ness to their real value. If there is 
henceforth a fact solidly settled among 
the data of European politics, it is that 
France and Russia have tied a love-knot 
between themselves, and formed for the 
nonce an indissoluble league. Hence- 
forth politicians have to take into ac- 
eount this dualism. If not precisely a 
brand-new contrivance, at any rate it 
is sufficiently new in its official ac- 
knowledgment, and chiefly im the 


tightening of its bonds, to introduce a 
novel element into international pol- 


ities. 

It has even appeared as if this coming 
up of the Duplice had already occa- 
sioned some searchings of heart among 
the members of the Triplice. Not only 
is poor, nearly bankrupt Italy unmerci- 
fully held up to her heavy undertakings, 
and casting longing eyes towards a 
more natural and less expensive rela- 
tion with her nearest neighbor, no 
longer delivered up beforehand to the 
first assaulting whim of Germany. 
Other more or less premonitory crack- 
ings have been heard. In a portion, at 
any rate, of the German press, chiefly 
that which takes its cue from the unfor- 
getting and unforgiving hermit of Fried- 
richsruh, advances—not even very self- 
respectful ones—have been made to the 
ezar. The friendship of Russia has 
been depicted as immeasurably more 
valuable to Germany tuan the unattain- 
able good-will of hngland, or even than 
the easily gained intimacy of Austria— 
in fact, as the corner-stone of the true 
policy of the young empire. 

However, significant and worthy of 
all attention as are these symptoms, it 
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would be wrong to put upon them too 
large or too immediate a meaning. The 
triple alliance is yet, for good or for 
evil, a great, stubborn, immutable fact, 
and with it we must deal as with one of 
the primary data of the international 
situation. Just now two great systems 
of states are facing each other in the 
political heavens. The era when nu- 
merous erratic bodies wandered isolated 
through space, crossing and recrossing 
their ways, is definitively gone. England 
alone remains, between two constella- 
tions following each its own path, a 
solitary comet. Naturally the drawing 
near and moving together of all these 
stars of the first rank have created both 
new attractions and new repu!sions—in 
a word, have totally altered the state, 
not only of the bodies subject to 
these new relations, but of the others 
too. 

England, then, finds herself under the 
necessity of a political self-examina- 
tion. It will be well for her, first of all, 
to clear her vision and to see things as 
they are. High-sounding formulas, 
burdens of songs for the use of the 
music hall, all the self-deceiving para- 
phernalia of a pinchbeck jingoism, are 
to be shunned more than in the past. 
For instance, “splendid isolation” is 
neither more nor less than one of those 
hollow, resounding, dangerous phrases 
such as: “L’Empire c’est la paix,” or 
“masterly inactivity,” or “Peace with 
honor,” with which people let them- 
selves be deluded. F 

If it were even “proud aloofness,” 
that is to say, if it connotated a real 
attitude of abstaining, non-interven- 
tion, and solitary security, it might pass 
muster. But the truth is that this so- 
ealled “splendid isolation” means, not 
the refusal of all compromising, troub‘e- 
some engagements, not the holding 
aloof from all entangling meddlesome- 
ness, and purely and simply successive 
and contradictory flirtings. Its true 
name ought to be the “semi-detached 
policy.” Now, this plan does not seem- 
to bring better results in diplomacy 
than it does when a builder scatters on 
a whole estate the sorry suburban mon- 
ster of semi-detached villas. It is a 
policy of make-believe, of self-deceit,. 
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and it ends by discontenting every- 
body. 

The history of the present year of 
grace bears sufficient witness to this 
melancholy truth. From the Transvaal 
to Zanzibar it has been a sequence of 
cross purposes, of self-contradicting 
undertakings, of half-matured designs. 
Begun by a violent explosion of anger 
against the German emperor, of which 
the coarse polemics of the German 
press did not fail to fan the flames, it 
seemed to set towards an understand- 
ing with France, the first-fruits of which 
were the regulation of the Mekong and 
Siamese difficulty. Suddenly the policy 
of Lord Salisbury veered from point to 
point: French friendship was thrown 
overboard, German favor was ardently 
sought for; Italy was taken in tow, a 
little against the grain on account of her 
African disaster; and Egypt, the touch- 
stone of Anglo-French relations and of 
the value put by the Cabinet of St. 
James on its word, was once more an 
object of quarrel between the two great 
liberal countries of the West. 

However, it was not yet the end. 
Once more the pendulum swung back. 
The Zanzibar succession has been much 
less the cause than the pretext of a new 
war-whoop of the German press. Little 
by little the paper-war has widened its 
ground, the heavy ordnance has begun 
fire. The Times and the Cologne Gazette, 
not to name the smaller fry, are just 
now engaged in an exchange of rather 
uncomplimentary truths, among which 
it is difficult to see where comes in the 
boasted reconciliation of last spring. 

Such, then, are the fruits of the sys- 
tem of “splendid isolation,” so dear to 
the heart of Mr. Under-Secretary 
Curzon. It does not belong at all to my 
province to come and tell Englishmen: 
“Take this or take that side in exchange 
for your so-called freedom.” What I 
‘mean to try to set before my readers 
is only the fact that England inust 
choose, that she cannot remain in a 
status quo, which would not be a true 
one, since the change of everything out- 
side could not but react on the position 
of the isolated kingdom itself. 

My next aim is simply to examine 
shortly under what conditions England, 


if she makes her choice, would be able 
to join the diplomatic combination in 
which France has got part and parcel. 
It is the business of Englishmen and of 
them alone to see if the periodical out- 
burst of late against their country in 
the German press is merely a childish 
symptom to be overlooked, or if it is a 
rather unamiable way of fishing for the 
friendship of England—in contempt of 
that popular saying according to which 
flies are not taken by vinegar—or if 
finally it is the weighty sign of a deep- 
seated antagonism of temper and of 
interests, making, even against the will 
of the majority of the citizens of both 
lands, for a fatal struggle sooner or 
later; in which last case, the incidents 
of the present year would take, to the 
eyes of clear-headed, sagacious observ- 
ers, something of the character of that 
Luxemburg scrape which in 1867 nearly 
precipitated, three years before its 
time, the Franco-German War. 

Let us then suppose that England, 
after full and mature consideration, ad- 
visedly and with open eyes, resolves to 
feel her way to an understanding with 
the Franco-Russian combination. Even 
by this simple statement I have already 
pointed out one, and perhaps the most 
important, of the conditions antecedent 
to this happy consummation. It is not, 
it cannot be, a question of substituting 
one country for another in the intimacy 
of Russia, of wriggling or worming in 
another partner into the ezar’s friend- 
ship instead of France. No divorce is 
to precede this match. International 
marriages admit perfectly well of a 
third party. Notwithstanding the old 
saying that “two are company and three 
are none,” there can be for England 
no association with Russia, if France 
has no part and lot in it. 

And, what is more, it is not to be 
fancied that France’s friendship may 
be thrown into the bargain or got for 
the asking. The two partners are both 
equally to be met half-way, both equally 
to be wooed, in order to be both equally 
won. Such advice is not at all super- 
fluous, to judge by the tone of too many 
of the papers which have advocated, 
after the visit of Nicholas the Second at 
Balmoral, an agreement with Russia. 
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Those among them which did not own a 
little cynically as their purpose the sub- 
stitution of England for France in the 
Russian friendship, have all along built 
on the supposed willingness of France 
to follow blindly her great ally, and to 
accept dutifully any new bedfeliow. 
As a matter of fact, the negotiators of 
this beneficent understanding will have 
to deal with two partners at once. 

However, I must hasten to add that, 
in the majority of cases at any rate, 
what would satisfy the one would also 
satisfy the other. The crux of the 
whole matter is, before all, a matter of 
trust. The past is heavily handicap- 
ping the present. Everybody is begin- 
ning to see it in relation to the Arme- 
nian agitation. Thus Cyprus and 
Egypt stand in the way of the acknowl- 
edgment by Europe of the good inten- 
tions and disinterestedness of the 
forward policy. It is no less true that 
they bar the road to a fruitful under- 
standing with France and Russia. 

This Armenian business is in some 
sense a symbolic exponent of the whole 
state of things. Here is a hideous 
nightmare of cruelty, vileness, and 
madness oppressing the whole of 
Europe, or rather of Christendom. 
Here is the old spectre of the Eastern 
question reappearing within a dark and 
bloody cloud before the conscience of 
the people and of the governments of 
the civilized world. The mere contin- 
uance of the status quo is a scandal, and 
holds up over the peace of our continent 
the gravest dangers. In the mean while 
the whole of the great powers remain 
stricken as with palsy. Diplomacy is 
just strong enough to paralyze philan- 
thropy; philanthropy is just strong 
enough to paralyze diplomacy. 

England has just seen such an out- 
burst of right-minded indignation as in 
1876, during the never to be forgotten 
campaign against the Bulgarian atroc- 
ities. Twenty years more on the hoary 
head of Mr. Gladstone have not pre- 
vented the old man eloquent from 
sounding from Land’s End to John o’ 
Groats the trumpet calls of his mag- 
nanimous anger. If the right honor- 
able gentleman is no longer the member 
for Midlothian, he considers himself 
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as the member for oppressed and mar- 
tyred mankind, and he has nobly 
fulfilled his mandate. English opinion, 
without distinction of parties, has 
rallied around the grand leader of old 
days. A series of meetings, crowned 
by that in St. James’s Hall, where 
bishops, peers of the realm, mayors of 
great cities, Anglican divines, Noncon- 
formist ministers, professors, politi- 
cians have met on the same platform, 
have given loud expression to the mind 
of the country. 

I am not here just now discussing the 
policy so passionately proclaimed at 
these meetings. Much as I admire the 
moral inspiration of the movement, 
much as I am disposed to subscribe 
with my whole heart to the ends it has 
in view, I should have to enter my 
strongest protest against the™childish 
and hot-headed scheme of a separate 
action of England and of the recall of 
her Majesty’s ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, as well as against the exag- 
gerated, unjust, unfounded, and 
unchristian charges promiscuously 
hurled against the unfortunate heir of a 
deplorabie system. For the nonce what 
I look for is the cause why this great 
agitation, instead of finding sympathy, 
not unmixed with criticism, among the 
nations of the continent, has loosened a 
perfect tornado of ill-will and bad 
words. 

Undoubtedly there is among too many 
of the inhabitants of other countries an 
unshakable conviction that English 
feeling is hypocrisy. Nothing is more 
absurd than this impression. I1t is not 
necessary to be a very far-looking 
student of human psychology to know 
that the English temper is at once un- 
commonly practical with a kind of 
matter-of-fact hardness, and strangely 
emotional. There is in the English 
soul, under a superficial coat of proud 
reseive, of affected coldness, of prag- 
matical no-nonsense-ness, a rich vein of 
true sensibility, of humanitarian eager- 
ness, of an even aggressive philan- 
thropy. Only we must not forget that 
the human mind is not without its con- 
tradictions or its phases; that English- 
men, if they have their vigils of holy 
and crusading zeal, have their morrows 
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of practical reaction; and that history— 
I mean the most contemporary history 
—teaches us to fear a little the swing- 
ings of the humanitarian pendulum. 
How could we forget the tears we or 
our fathers mingled twenty years ago 
with those of the generous champions 
of Bulgaria, but how could we, too, 
obliterate the memory of that painful 
awaking from the noble dreams of 1876. 
when a Semitic statesman knew how 
to confiscate for the purposes of his 
egoistical policy the powerful move- 
ment initiated by Mr. Gladstone, and 
how to intoxicate with jingoism, impe- 
rialism, and hate of Russia, the self- 
Same masses which had cheered to the 
echo, on Blackheath Common, the burn- 
ing words of the great Liberal leader? 
We had witnessed an indisputable 
philanthropic crusade; but an Eastern 
magician had brandished his wand, 
and, hey presto! the whole scene had 
changed, the holy war had degenerated 
into a political rivalry, and Cyprus was 
the only monument which remained of 
this great upheaval of conscience! 
Since that time we have seen Egypt 


occupied under a wholly disinterested 


pretext; we have heard the solemn 
promises of a short stay and a prompt 
evacuation given by Mr. Gladstone, 
ratified and reiterated by every succes- 
sive government; and we see now the 
Nile Valley incorporated in fact with 
the British Empire, the reconquest of 
the Soudan undertaken against the ad- 
vice of Lord Cromer, in order to put 
back to the Greek calends the execution 
of engagements which the _ principal 
organs of the press and a whole school 
of politicians begin to treat as null and 
void. Verily an instructive lesson 
about the value of self-denying ordi- 
nances! 

Such then is the past which weighs so 
heavily upon the present. It is a very 
encouraging sign of the times to find 
a growing number of public men openly 
advocating the only means of retrieving 
these mistakes. A letter like that of the 
Right Hon. Leonard Courtney to the 
Times is not only a new proof of the 
unequalled and incomparable inde- 
pendence of this hero sans peur et sans 
reproche of true freedom of thought: it is 
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evidence, among many others, of the 
progress of sounder views on the ques- 
tions jingoism has so long succeeded in 
confusing and entangling. 

This way lies the hope of a renewal 
of the entente cordiale of former times, 
This way, too, lies the chance of an 
agreement with Russia. If England 
begins to tread the road of conciliation 
in Africa, the chances are for her fol- 
lowing the same impulse in Asia. Thus 
would be made easy the new triple 
alliance which alone, as we are told by 
those who know best, is able to resolve 
by pacific means this Eastern question 
so dreadfully weighing on tne con- 
science of mankind. 

After all, there is no mischief in try- 
ing to fancy what would be the results 
of the conclusion of an understanding, 
without which it seems there is no 
motive power sufficient to put into 
activity the European concert and to 
set it towards the right ends. As for 
the general prospects opened by such 
a consummation, imagination reels be- 
fore their vastness. Once more I do not 
presume to answer for England the 
questions I have brought before my 
readers. My aim has been all along 
simply to expound not what England 
ought to do, but what she ought to do if 
she wanted one of the two solutions I 
indicated at the beginning of this arti- 
cle. It is for the English people, and 
only for them, to make their choice. It 
is for them to say once for all if they 
share yet the feeling so eloquently ex- 
pressed by Shakespeare in his “Henry 
the Sixth:’— 

HASTINGS. 
Why, knows not Montague that of itself 
England is safe, if true within itself? 
MONTAGUE. | 
But the safer when ’tis backed with 
France. ’ 
HASTINGS. 


’Tis better using France than trusting 
France. 

Let us be backed with God and with the 
seas, 

Which He has given for fence impreg- 
nable, 

And with their help only defend ourselves; 

In them and in ourselves our safety lies. 
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They may equally try the Triple 
Alliance and give as epilogue to the 
Homerie exchange of amiabilities with 
the German press the acceptance of 
German hegemony. One thing only is 
out of their power, and that is to remain 
as they are, without either an accession 
or a loss of strength, in a world which 
has completed the work of consolida- 
tion and where two great systems are 
henceforth to attract in their orbit or to 
repulse out of their sphere of influence 
the few remaining isolated bodies. 

FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 





From The Saturday Review. 
INDIAN FAMINE. 

The official reports received by the 
secretary of state on the agricultural 
prospects of India make it evident that 
a prolonged period of stress and anxiety 
is before the viceroy and the local gov- 
ernments, and loss and suffering for 
the people. At the same time, there is 
no reason to believe that the scarcity 
which is at present severe, and which 
must become intensified, will develop 
into famine, if only the rainsofthe late 
autumn and winter are normal, and if 
the experience and energy of which an 
unlimited amount is at the disposal 
of the government are fully utilized. 
No work is more trying, difficult, and 
harassing than that of famine relief; 
and there is none in which the higher 
qualities of the English race, their hu- 
manity, courage, and devotion to duty, 
have been more conspicuously dis- 
played than in the successful defence 
of the people of India, in past years, 
against death from famine. Nor, as 
far as we can judge, is there any part 
of the administration of India which 
wins more gratitude and admiration 
from all classes than the never-ceasing 
war waged by their rulers against th: 
calamities caused by drought. Sir 
Richard Temple, in his recently pub 
lished autobiography, graphically de- 
scribes the warm acknowledgments of 
the Bengali leaders and people for the 
splendid services rendered by him and 
his officers during the Behar famine of 
1874. In these days, when so many 
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captious critics of the Indian govern- 
ment labor to persuade the people that 
they are badly ruled and over-taxed, 
that the old days of the Moguls were 
those of plenty and prosperity, it is not 
without advantage to truth and loyalty 
that nature, by a widespread calamity, 
should give the lie to such criticisms, 
and point out that there never was a 
native government which attempted to 
combat famine effectively, or which 
would have succeeded had it tried, or 
which would have freely spent, as the 
English government is prepared to do, 
millions of treasure to save its people 
from starvation. The fatalism or, to 
call it by a truer definition, the deep 
religious feeling of Hindus and Mu- 
hammadans, accepted all natural ca- 
lamities, such as famine or epidemic 
disease, as divine dispensations with 
which it was useless and perhaps im- 
pious to interfere; while the inhuman 
theory of government, which was only 
overthrown in Europe by the French 
Revolution, that the people existed for 
the prince, and not the prince for the 
people, allowed the poor, dumb masses 
to perish, without pity and without suc- 
cor. In British India, the advice and 
the stern admonition of the supreme 
government have compelled the rulers 
of native states affected by famine to 
follow the procedure which has been 
adopted and enjoined for British terri- 
tory; but it is very difficult to keep 
them up to the mark and induce them 
to open their treasuries for systematic 
relief. Famine works, on the English 
border of Native States, are always 
flooded by residents of foreign terri- 
tory, whose rajas should have made 
provision for them. But it is impossi- 
ble to refuse work to the starving 
whatever may be their domicile. Na- 
tive chiefs are very unwilling to spend 
money on their people. The late Ma- 
haraja Scindhia so bitterly complained 
of his inability to undertake works of 
famine relief that the government of- 
fered him a loan of half a million at 
low interest, which he was compelled 
to accept. But I very much doubted 
whether this was spent on famine re- 
lief, when, after his death, it fell to me 
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to arrange his affairs, and I found that 
when he accepted the loan he had four 
or five millions sterling in the vaults 
of his palace. I was officially engaged 
in the attempt to relieve the terrible 
Kashmir famine of 1878-79, which de- 
stroyed a third of the inhabitants of 
that beautiful and unfortunate valley. 
This mortality was directly due to the 
criminal apathy of the maharaja and 
the greed of his officials, who used the 
distress as a means of extortion, and 
who bought up the stores of grain to 
sell at extravagant prices to the starv- 
ing people. The Shylock methods of 
the patriarch Joseph during the famine 
in Egypt are such as always commend 
themselves to the Eastern official. Un- 
less Sir Robert Egerton, then lieuten- 
ant-governor of the Punjab, had 
insisted on taking the transport and 
supp!y service out of the hands of the 
corrupt and incompetent Kashmir gov- 
ernment, the valley would have been 
depopulated. 

The most disquieting point in con- 
nection with the present scarcity is the 
vast area affected. When distress is 


local and confined to a few districts or 
a single province relief is compara- 
tively easy, as it becomes a question of 
distribution of food grains which are 
abundantly supplied from other parts 


of the country. But this year the 
whole of India seems more or less af- 
fected; Bengal, the North-West Prov- 
inces, the Southern districts of the 
Punjab, portions of Madras and Bom- 
bay and the Central Provinces. Of the 
Native States, those are chiefly affected 
which border the central desert or the 
North-West Provinces, where it is 
probable that distress will be most 
severe. Fortunately this is the part of 
India which is most adequately pro- 
vided with road and railway communi- 
eation, and it is clear that the great 
expenditure on railway extension dur- 
ing recent years will be amply justified 
by the saving of life and revenue which 
will be due to the facility of grain 
transport on the new lines; those espe- 
cially which open out Malwa in Central 
India, a country which has never suf- 
fered from famine and at the same 
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time is an overflowing granary of 
wheat, that, in old days, rotted in the 
fields, or was used for fuel owing to 
the impossibility of transport. The 
present distress will still further stim- 
ulate railway construction, for every 
province has desirable schemes pre- 
pared and awaiting a favorable oppor- 
tunity for accomplishment, and of all 
relief works none are so advantageous 
as railways. It has been found by ex- 
perience that it is far better to con- 
struct large works such as railway 
embankments than petty ones in the 
several villages, such as wells, roads, 
and tanks; for thousands of persons of 
all ages and both sexes can be em- 
ployed under effective supervision, so 
that the fair distribution of food, 
wages and medical relief becomes prac- 
ticable. The question of the compara- 
tive urgency of railway and irrigation 
works in India is receiving much atten- 
tion in the press, and both are admit- 
tedly of supreme importance. But the 
government of India has probably ex- 
ercised a wise discretion in devoting its 
principal attention of late years to rail- 
way development, which minimizes the 
chief danger of famine by allowing 
rapid distribution of food and equaliza- 
tion of prices. The area now protected 
by canal irrigation is very large, and 
much more can be accomplished in 
provinces favorably situated such as 
the Punjab at a comparatively small 
cost. But it must not be understood 
that irrigation is an unmixed benefit; 
nor again is the idea that it has a con-. 
stant effect in increasing an already 
too dense population supported by ex- 
perience. Unless constructed wit) 
great scientific skill, canals are a curse 
as well as a blessing; deranging the 
drainage of a district, water-logging 
the land and bringing out on the sur- 
face a saline efflorescence fatal to cul- 
tivation, while they produce a malarial 
fever of such persistence and malig- 
nancy as to diminish instead of increas- 
ing the population. On the Jumna 
canals, in former years, the villages 
were decaying from this cause, the 
deaths were abnormally large and the 
birth-rate as abnormally low. Railway 
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construction, on the other hand, is an 
unmixed benefit, both as a preventive 
against famine and as developing and 
increasing the general prosperity of the 
country. 

The new element—and a most inter- 
esting and important one—which has 
been introduced into Indian famine re- 
lief is the importation of American 
wheat, of which we learn from the offi- 
cial report several thousand tons have 
already reached Calcutta, and thirty 
thousand are believed to have been 
bought for that market. If the price 
of American wheat continues low—an4d 
it is difficult to say how far it may be 
affected by the defeat of Bryan and 


Huguenot Bit of London.—In the best 
part of the western suburbs of the metrop- 
olis, not far from Kensington Palace, and 
close to Holland House, there is a curious 
relic of olden times called “Edwardes 
Square.” Busy traffic and throngs of peo- 
ple pass by the entrance to this quiet and 
secluded place, which is known to com- 
paratively few. A short, narrow street is 
all that divides it from the great highway 
that leads to Hammersmith and Putney. 
Omnibuses, carriages, and vehicles of all 
sorts crowd the road throughout the day, 
and the market carts for Covent Garden 
in the early morning leave but little time 
in the night free rrom the din of traffic. 
Going down the little street exactly oppo- 
site Holland Park, on the southern side 
of the Hammersmith Road, we suddenly 
see an open square, with a vast enclosure 
of garden and lawn, larger than Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. The houses on three sides of 
the quadrangle are very small. The 
northern boundary is formed by the backs 
of the loftier houses of Earl’s Terrace, 
facing Holland Park. The origin of Ed- 
wardes Square carries us back to the date 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
when the expulsion of the Protestants 
brought so many Frenchmen to our coun- 
try and caused Huguenot settlements in 
all parts of the kingdom, in Scotland and 
Ireland as well as in England. In most 
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Free Silver—the export from California 
may be expected to reacl: large propor- 
tions and form a very important addi- 
tion to the food supply cf India. Amer. 
ican exporters may be trusted, without 
any action on the part of the Indian 
government, to realize the value of this 
new market for their produce. But 
whatever the extent of the calamity 
which is now impending, we may be 
confident that the governmert witi 
combat it with resolution and energy, 
and, so far as man can successfully 
meet and overcome the maleficent 
processes of nature, will emerge from 
the struggle with undimnished credit. 
Sir LeEPEL GRIFFIN. 


of the localities the refugees were work- 
ers who transferred their skilled labor 
and brought wealth to the land of their 
adoption. It was not so in the Kensing- 
ton settlement. Here it was intended to 
prepare a French Arcadia for families 
who did not seek their livelihood by man- 
ual labor or as skilled artificers, but who 
only required safety and peace. So Ed- 
wardes Square, with its thrifty lodgings 
and healthy grounds, was built and named 
after the Kensington family. The Hu- 
guenot refugees and their descendants 
have passed away, and the houses are 
occupied by those who enjoy the quiet 
grounds and the economic homes prepared 
for the proscribed Huguenots. But the 
end is near. The lease of this Edwardes 
estate is nearly expired, and the site of 
the property will in another generation 
be covered with larger and more valuable 
buildings. The Huguenot episode will all 
be forgotten, though known to students 
of history. Even Leigh Hunt, in his de- 
lightful book “The Old Court Suburb.” 
abounding in memorials of Kensington, 
did not know the origin of Edwardes 
Square. He repeats the legend that it 
was built in anticipation of the conquest of 
England by Napoleon, “when Frenchmen 
could find a cheap and rural Palais Royal 
in an English royal suburb!” 
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IMPORTANT FINANCIAL CONDITIONS. 

For many months past, in fact for 
some years, there has been a lack of 
confidence in the stability of the invest- 
ments and securities which have been 
offered to people who have money from 
which they desire a stated income. 
This want of confidence has been so 
great that it has caused vast quantities 
of money in the aggregate to be laid 
away absolutely idle which has been 
a large factor in causing the stagna- 
tion of business experienced for some 
time past. The late national election 
having been decided for sound money, 
confidence has returned and the in- 
vestor is once more looking for safe 
and profitable securities and _ invest- 
ments. Without doubt the best list of 
such securities and investments there 
is in this country can be found in a 
Journal published at Buffalo, N. Y., 
entitled American Investments and 
Financial Opinions. This publication 
is now seven years old and contains 


more reliable, up-to-date information 
pertaining to conservative investments 
including Real Lstate Mortgages in 
their various’ phases, Municipal, 
County, Town, School and Industrial 
Bonds, Warrants, Savings Banks, 
Building and Loan Associations, Real 
Estate, Mining Investments, Corpora- 
tion News, Loan Investment and Trust 
Companies and anything and every- 
thing interesting to anybody possessing 
money in large or small amounts, 
whether they be a debtor or creditor, 
than can be found in any other one 
place in the United States. It also con- 
tains all the important legal news and 
court decisions throughout the United 
States pertaining to the above matters. 
The legal department alone is worth 
more per year than the subscription 
price of $2 per year. It is clear, forci- 
ble and absolutely fearless in the treat- 
ment of financial questions, and does 
not sell its views or opinions. 








The Atlantic Monthly 1897 


Among the numerous features for the coming year some of the most important are: 


The Interpretation of Democracy", United States 
By Mr. E. L. GODKIN, Editor of “The Nation,” 


a series of important and interesting articles on The First Great 
Test of Democratic Institutions, being an interpretation of Pol- 
itical Life and Problems in the United States since the Civil War. 
Following [r. Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth” and [1r. 
Lecky’s ‘‘Democracy and Liberty” (concerning which Ir. God- 
kin wrote a notable essay in the Adantic Monthly ior July, 1896). 
Mr. Godkin will point out definitely the new problems that have 
arisen since the war, which are, indeed, our real problems. His 
career as an independent commentator on events extends over 
this whole period; and it is in this period of complex life and 
new difficulties that democratic institutions have really for the 
E. L. GODKIN first time in all human government been put to a severe test. 





This is one of the most important series of articles for thoughtful readers that has ap- 
peared in this generation; for fr. Godkin will point out the problems of American civiliz- 
ation, in proper historical perspective. He brings to the task not only the knowledge of a 
contemporaneous commentator on American events and tendencies, but the firm grasp of 
a student of events and tendencies in other countries and of the history of government. 


Gas Articles on Present-Day Problems. 


The aim in this series of articles is to mass the facts about a 
few great problems, and to present the results of experience with 
them so fully as to enable educated readers to get théir larger 
economic and social bearings. Every article will be written 
with a proper historical perspective; for the great defect in the 
popular judgment of important subjects is that the phase of any 
large problem that happens for the moment to be uppermost is 
judged as if it were new. Among the subjects to be taken up 
during the coming year will be:— 


THE SOCIAL RESULTS OF LIQUOR LAWS, by Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, setting forth the results of the original 
investigations made by the Committee of Fifty—the most re- 
markable sociological investigation ever undertaken in the 
United States. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONO/SIIC RESULTS OF MODERN 


SUBURBAN TRANSPORTATION, Professor Arthur T. 
Hadley, of Yale University, author of ‘** Railroad Transportation and its Laws.” 


THE FALLACY OF THE PRESENT UNREST: Are the 
Poor becoming Poorer? showing the extraordinary fallacy that 
lurks in the assumption of increasing poverty in the United 
States. 

THE NECESSARY CHANGES IN OUR BANKING SYS- 


TEM, and other subjects, taken up, of course, when they are 
under discussion or are thrust into prominence by events. 





PROF. HADLEY 


Studies in Greece. 


Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, will write of his recent pleasant and instructive Rambles 
in Greek Lands, giving his impressions and reflections,— 
experiences that haunt him, for ‘*a woe is upon me,”’ he writes, 
PROF. GILDERSLEEVE ‘cunless I preach Greece.” 














we 


‘ once in a picturesque and philosophical way the advance made 








Reminiscences of Col. Higginson. 


Under the tite of CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS, Colonel 
T. W. Higginson, whose career as a reformer, soldier, public 
servant, and historian is unique, and extends over the last fifty 
years, will contribute an entertaining and valuable series of 
personal recollections,—‘‘A Cambridge Boyhood,” “A Child of 
the College,” **The Gospel of the Newness,” *‘The Rearing of a 
Reformer,” *‘The Fugitive Slave Period,” ‘‘The Birth of a 
Literature,’ and subsequent experiences. There is not an im- 
portant movement or event, and hardly an important personage, 
in war, in politics, or in literature for the last half-century that 
does not come into these cheerful recollections. 





Mr. Hearn’s Oriental Studies. 


Mr. Lafcadio Hearn is one of the most picturesque figures in 
modern literature, and his romantic career gives additional in- 
terest to his interpretations of the life and spirit of Eastern 
civilization. Japanese scholars declare that his work is, without 
comparison, more sympathetic and accurate than that of any 
other Western student. His studies, which have already made 
several attractive and popular volumes will be continued from 
time to time in the Atlantic Monthly, and his essays during the 
coming year will go more and more deeply into the distinctive 
differences between the Asiatic and European conception of 
life. There has perhaps never been for English readers so in- 
structive, so spiritually true, or so poetically pleasing an inter- 
pretation as he makes of oriental civilization. 


Surveys of the XIX Century. 


Following Mr, John Fiske’s paper in a recent number on 
A Century of Science will be similar papers, summing up at 





during the Ninteenth Century. For examples :— 

A CENTURY OF EXPLORATION,—our knowledge of the 
earth today in contrast with what was known of it a hundred 
years ago. 

A CENTURY OF SOCIAL BETTERMENT,—wherein and by 
how much the condition of the mass of men is better than it 
was at the beginning of the century. 

THE GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS LIBERALITY,—to what 
extent religious opinion has been made more liberal, especially 
by the institutions of the United States. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN NATIONALITY—an 
historical answer to the inquiry, What is American nationality? 
THE UNITED STATES AMONG THE NATIONS,—the 
growth of international relations as they have affected the 
United States; our attitude to other nations. 


FICTION. 

A new NOVEL by Paul Leicester Ford, the author of ‘‘The Hon. Peter Sterling,” is 
to appear in the earlier issues. It is called the STORY OF AN UNTOLD LOVE, and, 
unlike his other famous novels, it is not a political novel but a simple love story of a most 
attractive quality. It is, however, full of dramatic interest, and promises to be one of the 
leading novels of the year. 

THE JUGGLER, A TRAGEDY OF THE TENNESSEE [MMOUNTAINS, by Charles 
Egbert Craddock, was begun as a serial in the November number. [iss Murfree in this 
stery goes further in the use of the strange people whom the world knows only through her 
descriptions than she has gone in her preceeding books; for it is a story, not only of moun- 
taineer life, but of the conventional civilization of the West put in the most dramatic con- 
trast with it. 





JOHN FISKE 


35 Cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





THE ART INTERCHANGE hr 1s97 





Will surpass all former volumes, 


| One Year 
$4 


WITH PREMIUM 








Fine Art 

Decorative Art 

Industrial Art 

Biographies of Artists 

Illustration 

Sketching 

-ainting in Oil and 
Water Colors 

Wood-Carving 

Pyrography 


THREE SLEEPY KITTENS. 


the Christmas (1896) Number. 


During the coming year subscribers will have the benefit of 

ny specially attractive features, which have been arranged 
ior, regardless of expense to the publishers. 

Che color studies to be given will be superior to any here- 
tofore issued, and will embrace an unusual variety of the 
best subjects by leading artists. ‘They will be chosen with a 
view to meeting every purpose, whether as models for copy- 
ing or for wall decoration, 





Svery number of this oldest and best household magazine 
is lavishly illustrated and accompanied by superb fac-similes 
of oil and water color paintings and large extra design sup- 
plements for ali branches of home decoration. Subscriptions 
may begin at any time, or your dealer can supply you. Year- 
ly, $4.00; trial, three months, $1.00; single copies 35 cents. 





The aim will be to maintain its present 
high position as the foremost art and household monthly magazine published. 
The remarkable success of this popular magazine is due to the great care 
and pains taken in every departinent to meet, in a thorough and conscien- 
tious manner, the wants of its patrons, and its constantly increasing sub- 
scription list is the highest mark of appreciation of our efforts. 


NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT IT 





Oil Colors. 

















Six months 
$2 
SINGLE COPIES 
35 Cents 











China Painting 

Art Criticism 
Ceramics 

Modeling in Clay 
Architectural Plans 
Artistic Photography 
Home Decoration 
Embroidery 

“Art Notes and News 
Ete. 


Size 10 x 17 in. 


Given with 
Price, 25 cents, if sold singly 
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THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER IS NOW READY 

This number has been in preparation for many months, and 
the labor and expense involved enable us to offer you a holiday 
number of rare beauty and exceptional merit in eve ry pirtic 
ular, superior to all previous attempts, and without a dcubt 
the handsomest issue of the year. ‘The cover is of speci: de- 


sign, printed in twocolors. Its pages are filled with he: 
ful illustrations of high order, many useful holiday sugy 
tions, timely information on art work of various branche 
and contains, besides, two large design supplement§ in black 
and white and the two exquisite color plates shown in this 
advertisement. This superb number will be sent as a Spee- 
imen Copy to any address for only 25 cents in stamps un- 
til the limited supply is exhausted. Do not delay in sending 
for this beautiful Christmas number. Every Livinc AGE 
reader should have a copy. . 
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SUPERB STUDY OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Given with the Christmas (1896) Number, 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR 1897 AND SECURE ONE OF THE SPECIAL OFFERS MADE BELOW 


The Foliowing Unusual Offers are made to every LIVING 
AGE render subscribing promptly for 1897. The full amount of $4 must 
be sent direct to us with choice of premium clearly specified, so as to avoid 
contusion in filling your order, 

For $4 you will receive THE ART INTERCHANGE for 1897, and 
will vet in addition, FREE, the six months’ numbers, trom July to December, 
1896, inclusive, accompanied by all the beautiful color and other supplements, 
By taking advantage of this offer NOW you get 18 months, which in- 
elude our Thanksgiving, Xmas, and other specially attractive numbers, for 
$4.00—with 26 color pictures and 36 design su »plements. The color studies 
include our Violets, Pansies, Chrysanthemums, Kittens, Landscapes, Marines, 
Figures, Dog's Head, etc., making a most charming variety, worth in any art 
store fro $8 to $15 alone, 

This is an exceptionally liberal offer, and to secure full advantage of it you 
must lose no time in subscribing. 

Or, if you preter china designs, instead of the above offer, we will send you 
asa premium, FREE, a choice collection o © sheets, containing a great 





variety of beautiful designe in color for china painting. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d Street, New York. 


Water Color. 





By Paul de Longpre. Size, 8 1-3 x 35 inches, 
Price, 50 cents, if sold singly. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


For $1.00 will he sent to every one mentioning the LIVING AGE 6 
attractive numbers of THE ART INTERCHANGE, all beautifully illustrated 
and full of most valuable information on art matters and practical suggestions 
in all branches of Home Decoration, together with {2 design supplements and 
12 superb oil and water color pictures. This generous offer includes our 
exquisite companion pictures, Chrysanthemums (shown above), Roses, and 
Violets, each 8 x 35 inches in size, and embraces landscapes, figures, etc. 

The pictures ALONE, at catalogue prices, sell for $3.75. They make beav- 
tiful subjects for framing, and are admirably addapted for copying. 

Order Now before the supply 1s exhausted, Every one sending for this 
generous offer has the privilege of subscribing for a full year at only $3.00. 


General catalogue and prospectus for 1897 sent for 2c. stamp, 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
Established in 1873. 





‘Tue SANITARIAN for June, 1892, contains a life-sketch of its venerable and 
distinguished editor, Dr. A. N. Bell, and several contributions upon ‘The 
triumphs of preventive medicine,’ in the interest of which Dr. Bell has labored 
so long and so successfully. * * * No one has been so long, so patient and 
so persistent in awakening public attention to an interest in this cause. No one 
has filled so many positions demanding skill in practical work. No one has 
been more successful in practical work under great difficulties. The writer of 
the article is Dr. Stephen Smith, the eminent surgeon and author.”— Tennessee 
State Board of Health Bulletin. 


Based at the outset upon medical knowledge and sanitary service, over an 
extensive field of observation in various climates in different quarters of the 
world, large experience in dealing with epidemic diseases, and practical sanita- 
tion for the maintenance of health under the most trying circumstances: 


**The Sanitarian is ’’— 


AS OTHERS SEE IT— 


**The American authority for everything appertaining to the healthful con- 
dition of the people at large. The contributions are from medical men whose 
writings are accepted as authority,” (Virginia Chronicle); ‘“‘The best sanitary 
publication in America,” (Mississippi Valley Medical Monthly); ‘Easily main- 
tains its superiority over all similar publications,’ (Medical World); ‘Has 
accomplished more good than all of the other sanitary papers put together,” 
(Hydraulic and Sanitary Plumber); ‘The value of a good sanitary publication 
can hardly be estimated. The superior of THE SanrITaRIAN we have never seen,” 
(The Free Methodist); ‘‘The editor, Dr. A. N. Bell, is well known to the mereantile 
community for his co-operation with the merchants in quarantine reform, and to 
his profession as a leader in sanitary science,” (N. ¥. Journal of Commerce). 

‘THE SANITARIAN has been the exponent of the most progressive science of 
hygiene for more than twenty years,”’ (The Living Church). 

Two volumes yearly. The volumes begin January and July; subscription 
at any time. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance; 35 cents a number. SampLe Coptss, 20 
ecents—ten two-cent Postage Stamps. 

2 All correspondence and exchanges with THE SANnITARIAN, and all publi- 
cations for review, should be addressed to the Editor, 

Dr. A. N. BELL, 
337 Clinton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








“How can I learn Phrenology?”’ 


In responding to such questions, we advise the perusal of 
the best text-books on Phrenology, such as are embodied 
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“ STUDENT’S SET,”’ complete by express for $10.00 


Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Considered | The Phrenological Bust, showing the location of 
in Accordance with the Principles of Phrenology each of the Organs. Large size. $1.00. 
and in Relation to Modern Physiology. Illus- 
trated. By H. S. Drayton, A. MN. M.D., and | New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character, as 
Jas. McNiet, A.M. $1.50. manifested through temperament and external 
forms, and_ especially in the ‘“‘Human Face 
— . Divine.’’ With more than one-thousand illustra- 
The Temperaments; or Varieties of Physical Con- tions. $5.00 
stitution in Man, considered in their relation to ill ones 
Mental Character and Practical Affairs of Life, by | Choice of Pursuits; or, What to Do and Why. 





D. H. Jacques, M.D. With an Introduction by cri 7 fi fessi 
H. S. Dravrow, A. M., editor of the Phrenological | andthe temperaments and talents required for 
Journal. 150 Illustrations, Cloth, $1.50. each. Also, how to educate on, phrenological 
rinciples—each man for his proper work; to- 
} P' ples- , s prope: 
How to Read Character. A New Illustrated Hand- gether with portraits and biographies of many 


book of Phrenology and Physiognomy, for stu- successful thinkers and workers, $2.00. 


dents and examiners, with a Chart for recording the 
sizes of the different organs of the brain in the 
delineation of character; with upward of one 
hundred and seventy engravings, $1.25. 


Constitution of Man; Considered in Relation to 
external objects. The only authorized American 
edition. With twenty engravings and a portrait 
of the author. §1.25. 





Popular Physiology. A Familiar Exposition of | Heads and Faces and How to Study Them. 


the Structures, Functions and Relations of the A Manual of Phrenology and Physiognomy for 
Human System and the preservation of health. the People. By Nextson Sizer and H. S. Dray- 
$1.00, TON. 8vo. paper, 4o0c. 


INTENDED FOR PRIVATE STUDY AT HOME 


as well as for those who propose later on to attend the Institute, the 
annual sessions of which open on the first Tuesday of September. 


Phrenological Examinations from Photographs. 


WHY_ ay 
We always recommend a personal examination 
You Should Read where possible. If you can not come to us perhaps 


THE PH RENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. there is a graduate of the 


American Institute of Phrenology 





Because it is a bright up-to-date exponeot of Human]! in your neighborhood. If, however,for any reason 


Nature. personal examination is impossible, delineations from 
Because it will help you to understand yourself| Photographs by our method will be found very sat- 
and others. isfactory. 


Because its Child Culture Department helps mothers| , Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
to understand the character and needs of each| taking study of photographs and measurements by 
child. an expert examiner. The fee is uniformly five dul- 


Because the Phrenographs by the editor and others cars. 


contain valuable instruction in the art of reading 
character that cannot be obtained elsewhere. Our Method. 


Because you will learn the true character of each iS 
Distinguished Person described. Have two photographs, profile and full front, taken 
y ara i ‘ especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoorurp 
Because Tue Journat treats of the great questions} (not frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the 
of Marriage, Adaptation and Choice of Pursuits. | peaq. Send these to us with the following measure 
Because all methods of reading character, Phre-| ments: Distance between openings of the ears ovet 
nology, Physiognomy, Cheirognomy, Graphology,| crown of head. Distance between root of nose an‘ 
etc., are taught in a practical way. the projection at base of back head (occipital spine), 
rec iecaiccal also the circumference of the head. 
Inclose the fee and be sure and send your name 
One Wear, $1. Single Copy, roc.| ant address. Also your age, color of eyes, and sam 
ple of hair. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 21st Street, New York 

















A NEW LIFE OF GRANT.— By a Soldier Friend of the General. 


CoL. JOHN W. EMERSON, of Ironton, Mo., has finally completed his great work, 


GRANT'S LIFE IN THE WEST, 


AND HIS MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CAMPAIGNS. 


‘he work will be published serially, beginning.in October, 1896, in the 


MIDLAND MONTHLY, *“ows 


A periodical fast rising into national prominence. The July Review of Reviews aptly 
styles it ‘‘the representative magazine of the Middle-West. 


CoL. FREDERICK D. GRANT. in a letter to COL. EMERSON, Feb. 18, 1896, says: 
“T am pleased to learn that you are about to complete and bring out your long deferred work on 


the life of my father, General Grant. 


Your papers hitherto published have given me so much pleas- 


ure that [am sure this work will be exceedingly interesting to myself and others, as well us historically 


valuable. I wish your work great success.” 


This work will be profusely illustrated with a rare collection of pictures, many 


of them never before made public. 


It will abound in personal sketches of Grant's soldier life in Jefferson Barracks, 
St. Louis, his romantic courtship, his life in Galena, and his splendid campaigns in 
the West. ‘hese are vividly presented by a soldier familiar with every phase of Grant’s 
interesting career, and a life-long friend of the General and his family. 
*¢GRANT’S LIFE IN THE WEST begins with the OCTOBER MIDLAND. 
As the edition, though large, will be limited, it will be safest to subscribe for the magazine at once. 


Price per year, $1.50. 


Address 


JOHNSON BRIGHAM, Publisher Midland Monthly, 


Tiustrated circulars sent on request. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





The Advance 


(Congregational Weekly) 


has a larger circulation than any 
other Congregational paper, and 


SHOULD BE IN THE HOME OF 


EVERY CONGREGATIONAL 
FAMILY. 
Trial offer, 3 months for 25c. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 


we will send “The Advance” weekly 
until January 1, 1898, for $2.00; or for 
$3.00 we will send “ The Advance” 
until January ist, 1898, and a copy of 
Walker’s History of Congregational- 
ism, postpaid. 


THE ADVANCE, 215 Madison Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Amateurs in Genealogy needing the services ef a 
skilled Genealogist are invited to address Mr. 
EBEN PUTNAM, Danvers, Mass., who conducts 
investigations in Old or New England. 


Putnam’s Monthly 
Historical Magazine 


Devoted to Genealogy, and kindred topics. 
Published at Salem. $2.00 per annum. 


Sample Copy 10 cents. 


“ANCESTRAL CHARTS” 


For recording the names of any number of gen- 
ations of ancestors, and facts of 
interest about them. 


The most useful of all such publications, $1.50. 


42° Do not confound with any other similarly 
named publication. 


Adress EBEN PUTNAM, 
Genealogist, and Publisher of Geneal- 
ogical and Historical Works, 
SALEM, MASS. 
ae Letters of inquiry sent to Danvers P, O. 


and containing return postage will be promptly 
noticed. 











The University of Chicago Journals. 


The 
Biblical 
World 


The 
School 
Review 


The 
American 
Journal of 
Theology 


The 
Ustropbyst- 
cal Journal 


ee ee 


Edited by President W,R. Harper. Monthly; about 80 pages, 
with special numbers in June and December. A popular 
monthly magazine; illustrated; devoted exclusively to biblical 
study. The best magazine published for the busy minister, 
Sunday-school teacher,-and thinking layman. One of the most 
popular publications issued by The University Press, 


Edited by Charles H. Thurber. Monthly, except in July and 
August; averages about 80 pages. This publication is dis- 
tinctively the national representative of high school and academic 
work. It propagates sound educational thought and reports wise 
educational experiments. Its distinctive features make it a very 
attractive publication to all interested in educational work. 


Edited by Albion W. Small. Bimonthly. This journal is the 
result of the increased popular interest in social questions. It 
presents to its readers issue by issue the latest developments in 
sociological thought and in social endeavor. It has as advising 
editors and contributors some of the most eminent sociologists 
in the United States and Europe. 


Edited by the Divinity Faculty of The University of Chicago. 
The only journal in the world so catholic in its scope as to 
cover the entire field of modern investigation and research in 
all the different lines of theological thought represented by 
special fields and particular schools. It does not propagate any 
set of ideas, but offers a medium of communication for all 
workers in the field of theological knowledge. 


AN INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF SPECTROSCOPY 
AND ASTRONOMICAL PHYSICS. Edited by George E, 
Hale and James E. Keeler. Monthly, except in July and 
September; about 80 pages. Invaluable to all who are inter- 
ested in the recent developments of astronomy and astrophysics, 
The journal contains numerous illustrations including repro- 
ductions from the latest astronomical photographs. 


Edited by T. C. Chamberlin. Semi-quarterly; about 120 
pages. Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied sciences 
and contains articles covering a wide range of subjects. Under 
head of Studies for Students gives a series by specialists adapted 
to young geologists, advanced students and teachers. These 
have received warm commendation even from experienced 
geciogists. 
(Continued on next page.) 


FAA 


All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should be addressed to 


ALL REMITTANCES 
SHOULD BE MADE 
PAYABLE TO THE 


University OF CHICAGO 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 


$2.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$2.50 

Single copies. 
20 cents 


$1.50 a year 
Foreign: 
$2.00 

Single copies: 
20 cents 


$2.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$2.50 

Single copies: 
35 cents 


$3.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.25 

Single copies: 
75 cents 


$4.00 a yeat 
Foreign: 
$4.50 

Single copies; 
50 cents 


$3.00 a year 
Foreign: 
$3.50 

Single copies: 
50 cents 
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The University of Chicago Journals. 


(Continued.) 


Edited by J. Laurence Laughlin. Quarterly; about 140 pages. 


The This publication promotes the scientific treatment of problems 
mead Journal of in practical economics and also contains contributions on topics ] $3.00 year 
Political of theoretical and speculative interest. It devotes a large share of a" 
pies Economy its space to the sifting and publication of facts that bear immedi- | 
ately upon business interests, banking, money, railway transpor- 
tation, special taxation, socialism, wages, agriculture and the like. 
Edited by John M. Coulter, C.R. Barnes, and J.C. Arthur, with $4.00 a year 
year The American and foreign associates. Monthly; at least 80 pages. || Foreign: 
Botanical Devoted to the science of Botany in all of its departments, con- ] $4.50 
pies: Ga3ette pn, gg of research, book reviews, notes for students, and || oun 
Edited by President W. R. Harper. Quarterly; about 80 pages, 
The This journal is a continuation of the well-known “ Hebraica,” 
year American which during the years of its existence came into wide notice 
among scholars and students who are interested in Semitic lan-  $3-00 8 year 
Journal 4 li The obj § this j li | Foreign: 
pies: of Semitic guages an eratures, — e object of t journal is to encourage | $3.25 
the study of the Semitic Languages and Literatures, to furnish | Single copies: 
La nguages information concerning the work of Semitic studer.ts at home and 75 cents ; 
and abroad, and to act as a medium for the publication of scientific 
Viteratures contributions in those departments. It publishes articles in 
eat German, French, and Latin as well as in English, 
Edited by L. A. Bauer. Quarterly, international, about 80 pages, 
pies: devoted exclusively to Terrestrial Magnetism and its allied sub- 
jects, such as earth currents, auroras, atmospheric electricity, etc. onan n uni 
Terrestrial The rapid development and constant growth along scientific Foreign: 
: lines has made a journal which should concentrate information || $2.25 
Magnetism regarding Terrestrial Magnetism a necessity. It affords a con- || Single copies: 
- venient channel for timely and friendly interchange of ideas of 5° °°mts 
specialists in the science. It is the only journal which supplies 
these wants. 
eS; 
Published weekly. It contains articles on literary and educa- 
tional topics, the Convocation Addresses, and the Quarterly 
Statements of the President. An official weekly report is given 
of the affairs of The University, embracing the official actions —¢, soa year 
_ The and notices, the announcements of courses of instruction, and || Foreign: 
University selections from addresses delivered at The University and papers | $2.00 
Record of departmental clubs and societies. The work of the various |! — 
dose boards and divisions of The University is summarized, including 
weekly announcements from The University Extension, Physi- 
cal Culture and Athletics, and The University Settlement. A 
calendar gives the announcements for the coming week. 
Bee 
All subscriptions and requests for sample copies should be addressed to 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
SHOULD BE MADE THE UNIVERSITY PRESS DIVISION 
’ UWIVERSITY OF CH!2406 CHICAGO, [LL 














Annals of Surgery 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF SURGICAL 
SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 


BDITED BY 


L. &. PILCHER, A.M., M.D., J. WILLIAM WHITE, M.D., 
of Brooklyn. of Philadelphia. 

FREDERICK TREVES, F.R.C.S., WILLIAM MACEWEN, M.D., 
of London. of Glasgow. 


O introduction is needed to commend this well-known journal to the 

practitioners of surgery. It is highly esteemed for the invaluable 

contributions which appear in its pages, as well as for its illustrations of 
important subjects which appear from time to time. 

The ANNALS OF SuRGERY is the only journal of high grade published 
in the English language devoted exclusively to presenting current work in 
the science and art of surgery. 

The names of its editors are a sufficient guarantee for the sterling char- 
acter of its contents. The high standard which has been attained in the past 
will be fully maintained in the future, and the journal should command the 
support of every practitioner of surgery who desires to be well informed of 
the progress and development of his profession. 


The several departments of 


Original Memoirs, Editorial Articles, Index of Surgical 
Progress, and Reviews of Books, 


will be retained, and each will be developed and extended as may be 


required to keep the journal abreast with current surgical work. 


SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00 PER YEAR. 


PUBLISHED BY 


University of Pennsylvania Press, 
716 Filbert Street, 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ludgate Hill, London, Paris, 
and Melbourne. 

















SCIENCE. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: 5S. Newcomb, Mathematics; 2. S. Woodward, Mechanics; £. C. 
Pickering, Astronomy; 7. C. Mendenhall, Physics; R. H. Thurston, Engineering; 
Ira Remsen, Chemistry; ¥. Le Conte, Geology; W. M. Davis, Physiography; O. C. 
Marsh, Paleontology; W.X. Brooks, Invertebrate Zoology; C. Hart Merriam, Verte- 
brate Zoology; S. H. Scudder, Entomology; 4. Z. Britton, Botany; Henry F. Osborn,: 
General Biology; H. P. Bowditch, Physiology; . S. Billings, Hygiene; ¥. McKeen 
Cattell, Psychology; Daniel G. Brinton, F. W. Powell, Anthropology. 


The publication of a new series of Sczence (established 1883) was be- 
gun in January, 1895. The journal is edited by a committee composed 
of the leading men of science in America. This committee guarantees an 
adequate and authoritative treatment of each science and of all questions 
concerning science as a whole. The journal is essential to all who wish 
to keep informed of the progress of science. 


Subscriptions five dollars annually; single copies fifteen cents; sarmple copy free. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., 66 5th Ave., New York. 


The Twentieth Century Monthly 


Continuing ‘‘The Aitruistic Review.’’ 








Reviews the Happenings | Gives Characterizations 
of each month that are worth re- of the men and women you want to: 
membering. know about. 


Furnishes Original Articles Discusses Problems 


on current subjects that stimulate 
healthy thought. 


| that will confront those entering 
The Twentieth Century, and men- 
tions some who will figure in their 
settlement. 

Contains Photogravures 
Assimilates with The Twentieth 


of the people you wish to see. Century Club, 
Has «Stories in a Nutshell’’ which is a plan of commercial econ- 
omy that saves subscribers many 
or long stories told in short ones. dollars, and which is therefore a 


notable adjunct. 


Condenses the Best Articles a 


in other magazines, furnishes vig- Two dollars a year. Sample free. 


orous editorials, and meets the de- | Clubbing rates with other periodicals 
mand for mechanical excellence. quoted upon application. 


The Twentieth Century Monthly, S*™ “°° rienGo" rn. 














THE 
American Kitchen Magazine 


‘““Practical and Educational: 
The Leading Household Monthly.” 


EDITED BY 
Mrs. MARY J. LINCOLN and Miss ANNA BARROWS. 


“ Just what the progressive woman needs.” 
— The Free Methodist, Chicago 


“A magazine for every up-to-date home-maker and 
house-keeper.” —Syracuse (NV. V.) Herald. 


HOW TO SAVE MONEY! 


This magazine tells how to prepare deli- 
cious and wholesome food at a less price 
than is now paid for what is unpalatable 
and innutritious. ‘‘ The suggestions con- 
tained in a single number are worth more 
than the price of a year’s subscription.” 


~ SPECIAL OFFER: THREE MONTHS FREE. 


All new subscriptions received before January Ist, 
1897, will begin with October, 1896, and end with — 
December, 1897. 


PRICE $1.00 A YEAR. Sample Copies Free. 


Published by 


THE HOME SCIENCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


485 Tremont St., Boston, [lass. 




















The Literary World —m 


A Fortnightly Review of the Current Liter- 
$2.00 a Year ature of the Old World and the New @ ® 


It ought to be an easy thing to write a suitable advertisement of THE 
LirERARY Wor LD, but it is not; for there are more things to be said about 
it than can be said within the limits of a space like this. 

In the first place, it is the oldest journal of its class published in the 
United States, having been founded in 1870, and being therefore now in its 
twenty-seventh year. 

Modesty forbids us to say that it is the best, but that is what some of its 
readers say, who return to it again and again, assuring us that they find 
nowhere else such clear, impartial, kindly, discriminating, fearless, helpful 
introductions to new books. 

Tue Literary Wor -p is under obligations to no authors or publish- 
ers, except the obligations of truth and honesty, and endeavors to do justly 
by both the producers and the consumers of literature. 

It confines itself strictly to its field, the field which it was the first to enter, 
and in which it has had many followers, some of whom have fallen by the 
way, while others keep along by its side; that field being new books and 
their authors. 

We invite examination, comparison and subscription, and are, in the in- 
terest of good literature, obediently your servants, 

E. H. HAMES & CO. 


Publishers, 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Three Sample Copies sent post-paid for 10c. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


This publication appears monthly except for July and August; it contains at least 
4& pages of reading matter, generally in plain and untechnical language, and is de- 
signed for 


AMATEURS, TEACHERS OF ASTRONOIY, 
STUDENTS OF ASTRONOMY, POPULAR READERS. 





The contributors are specialists in Astronomy, and they are particularly requested 
to adopt their themes in language and illustration to the wants of the classes named 
above. . The Editors strive to present the last and best information attainable from all 
the various fields and branches of Practical Astronomy, that the growth and spirit 
of this great science may be adequately realized. 

Each number is amply and expensively illustrated and is suitable for reference for 
the teacher of science and for common library purposes. 

Volume IV. began July, 1896. Vols. I., Il. and III. can be had in pam- 
phiet form at $2.50. 

The first two volumes are particularly valuable in the series of articles presented 
on Elemental Practical Topics, and the fine series of double page colored star charts, 
12 in number, representing appearance of the heavens for every month of the year. 

Correspondence solicited. 


WM. W. PAYNE, Publisher of Popular Astronomy. 


GOODSELL OBSERVATORY, 
Northfield, Minnesota, U. S. A. 
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| Send 25c. in Stamps 


AN) you stories and time- 
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> International 
Magazineeee 


7 ” 
4 


For 3 Months 
Trial Subscription 


Ge 


There is no maga- 
zine like The Inter- 
national. It gives 


ly articles from every 
foreign language 
having a literature. 
Variety is the spice 
of life. 
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Union Quoin Company, 


~ Publishers, = 





OFFICES: 358 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. | 


























7 ONLY MEDAL AND DIPLOMA AWARDED AT WORLD’S FA\X, 
CHICAGO, 1893, FOR A CIPHER CODE. 


_| LIEBER’S 1896 

| STANDARD 

CIPHER 
CODE 


Contains 75,000 Code Words with Phrases, 
Numbered OOOOO to 74,999, 


PRICE $13.00. 


Used by the LEADING BANKERS and MER: 
CHANTS throughout the World, and acknowledged 
the Best Code Extant. 

Over, 3,000 sold since date of issue, January, 1896 

fhe The ONLY Cipher Code ever offered the pub 
lic in connection with which each purchaser receives 
bi-monthly a list of those using it. 














LIEBER’S APPENDIX, 


Contains 25,000 Code Words of Blank Tables, num- 
bered 75,000 to 99,999. 


PRICE $10.00. 








Lieber Publishing Company, 


2 & 4 Stone Street, 112 Queen Victoria St. 
NEW YORK. LONDON, F. C. 
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Harper & Brothers’ Holiday Books. 


George Washington. 

By Wooprow Witson, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor 
of Jurisprudence, Princeton University. 
trated by HowarD Py e and others. Crown 8vo, 
C!oth, Ornamental, Deckle Edges and Gilt Top, 
$3.00. 

History of the German Struggle for 
Liberty. 

By Pouttney BiGEeLow, B.A, Copiously Illus- 
trated with Drawings by R. CATON WooDVILLE, 
and with Portraits and Maps. Two Volumes. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $5.00. (Jn a box.) 


‘sHarper’s Round Table.’’ 
Volume XVII. 
illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3.50. 
The Ship’s Company, 
and Other Sea People. By J. D. JERROLD KELLEY, 
Lieutenant-Commander U.S. N.  Copiously Il- 
lustrated. Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 
English Society. 


Sketched by GEorGE pu MaurRiErR. Nearly roo II- 


lustrations. Oblong 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.50. 


In Bohemia with Du Maurier. 
By Fevix MoscuE ves. Illustrated with 63 Orig- 
inal Drawings by GztorGE DU MAURIER. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. 


The Dwarfs’ Tailor, 


Collected by Zor Dana 
Post, 8vo, Cloth, 


and Other Fairy Tales. 
UNDERHILL. Illustrated. 
Ornamental, $1.75. 
Harper’s Classical Dictionary. 
Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature and 
Antiquities. Edited by Harry Thurston Peck, 


M. A., Ph.D., Professor of the Latin Language 


and Literature in Columbia University, City of 
New York. With the Co-operation of Many 
Special Contributors. With nearly 1,500 Illus- 
trations, Diagrams, and Maps. Royal 8vo, Cloth, 
$6.00; Half Leather, $8.00. 


A Virginia Cavalier. 
A Story of the Boyhood of George Washington. 


By Motty ELLtoT SEAWELL. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


Rick Dale. 
A Story of the Northwest Coast. By Kirk Mun- 
ROE. Illustrated by W. A. RoGers. Post Svo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Solomon Crow’s Christmas Pockets, 


and Other Tales. By RutH McEnery Stuart. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1-25. 


Literary Landmarks of Venice. 


By Laurence Hutton. Post Svo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


The Abbey Shakespeare. 


The Comedies of William Shakespeare. With 131 
Drawings by Epwin A. AspBEy. Reproduced 
by Photogravures. Four Volumes. Large 8vo, 
Half Cloth, Deckle Edges and Gilt Tops, $30.00 
per set. (Jn a box.) 


Naval Actions of the War of 1812. 


By JAMES Barnes. With 21 full-page Illustrations 
by Cariton T.CHAPMAN, printed in color or 
tint. Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckle Edges and 
Gilt Top, $4.50. 


Illustrated. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


LL LA. LA. LA Me. 


Me. MO. MO. MO. MO. Me. Me. Me Me. 


Illus- | 


With 1,276 pages and about 1,200 | 





| Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of 


the City of New York (1816-1820). 

By Cuas. H. Haswe_t. With many Illustrations, 
a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and a 
Map of New York in 1816. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 
Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 

Alone in China. 

And Other Stories. By JuLIAN Rapn. Illustra- 
ted by C. D. WELDON. Post 8vo. Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.00, 


; Frances Waldeaux. 
A Novel. By Resecca Harpine Davis. LIllus- 
trated by T.pE Tuutstrup. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Square of Sevens. 


| An Authorative System of Cartomancy. With a 


Prefatory Notice by E, IRENuS STEVENSON, 
With Diagrams. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckle Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 

Mark Twain’s Joan of Arc. 


Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. Illustrated 
by F. V. Du Monp. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2.50. 


Books by Mark Twain. 


New and Uniform Library Editions from New 
Electrotype Plates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1-75 each. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. With 
Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and other 
Illustrations. 

Life on the Mississippi. Lllustrated. 

A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 
Illustrated, 

The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated. 

Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer Detective, 
and Other Stories, etc., etc. Illustrated. 


The [lystery of Sleep. 


By Joun BiGELow. Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckle 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. (Jn a box.) 
Harper’s Contemporary Essayists. 

Uniform in Size and Style, Post Svo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50 each. 

Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in C’iti- 
cism. By BRANDER MATTHEWS, 

Impressions and Experiences. 
HowELLs, 

The Relation of Literature to Life. By CHarLres 
DuDLEY WARNER. 


A Rebellious Heroine. 


A Story. By JoHN KENDRICK BANGs. 
by W. T. SMEDLEY. 
$1.25. 


By W. D. 


Illustrated 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


Harper’s Book of Facts. 


A Classified History of the World, embracing 
Science, Literature and Art, brought down to the 


Compiled by Josepn H. 
WILLSEyY. dited by CHARLToN T. Lewis. 
Large Svo, 954 pages. Cloth, with Gilt Top, 
$8.00; Three-quarters Leather, $10.00. 

Novels by Thomas Hardy, 

Uniform Edition. Crown Svo. Cloth, $1.50 a vol. 
Under the Greenwood Tree.—Wessex Tales.— 

Desperate Remedies.—A Laodicean.—The Hand 

of Ethelberta.—The Woodlanders.—-The Trum pet 

Major.—Far From the Madding Crowd.—The 

Mayor of Casterbridge.—A Pair of Blue Eves.— 

Two on a Tower.—Return of the Native —-Tess of 

the D’Urbervilles, Illustrated.-Jude the Obscure, 

Illustrated. 


Publishers, New York. 


Close of the ed 1894. 











A High-Toned, Able, Independent Newspaper. 


The Springfield Republican 


LEADS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


Published Daily (in the morning), Sunday and Weekly, from 
The Republican Building, Springfield, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 

SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 

WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents 
a copy. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, 


A 12-PAGE NEWSPAPER, 


Is considered by many Eminent People and 
Intelligent, Discriminating Readers to be 
The Best News, Political and Family Weekly in 
the Country. 


It regularly contains a Careful Review of the News of the week, Local and Gen- 
eral, a Page or more of Able and Interesting Editorials, Valuable Correspondence, 
Entertaining Special Articles, Literary Reviews and Notices, a well-conducted 
Woman's Department, Religious Intelligence, Excellent Poetry, News and Notes 
for the Farmers, a Good Story, and Many Miscellaneous Articles, quoted or original, 
of a high order, 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


Specimen Copies of either Edition sent free on application. 


The Weekly Republican will be sent free for one 
month to any one who wishes to try it. 


Hand your subscription to the local agent or postmaster, or send it direct by 
registered letter, postal or express order, or check, to 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass. 
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| Pears Soap’ 


Ss 


BERNHARDT VSES PEARS SOAP 
AND FINDS IT MORE PLEASING 
AND SATISFYING THAN ANYTHING 
ELSE FOR THE TOILET ~SFF2 
SHE SAYS A” @ 





The Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
are the only pianos manufac- 
tured containing the patented 
Screw Stringer, by virtue of 
which they do not require one~ 
quarter as much tuning as any 





“TLS SIMPLY PERFEC™ 


other piano made; thus reduc- 
ing expense and inconvenience 
to a minimum. 

Full particulars and cata- 
logues mailed free. 


Mason & Hamlin 


BOSTON. 
New York. Chicago. Kansas City. 














The Oldest in the United States. 


THE National 
Subscription 


Agency_» 


We solicit correspondence with all Libraries, Reading Clubs and individuals who 
desire to subscribe for one or more periodicals. Our facilities for prompt and efficient 
service are not surpassed, and our club rates offer inducements to readers every- 
where. All American and Foreign Publications are included in our list. Cat- 
alogues free. Mention the Lrvinc Ace. 


Address, THE NATIONAL SUBCRIPTION AGENCY, BOSTON, [IASS. 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


in Uremia after Typhoid Fever. 


Dr. B. F. HOPKINS, of the Warm Springs, Va., Member Medical Society of Virginia: e 

‘*Miss C—-, 20 years of age, was prostrated by a severe attack of Typhoid Fever, which was’ followed 
by Uramia developing itself at the expiration of two months. The attendant symptoms were such as to 
excite serious apprehension, and proved wholly unamenable to the treatment indicated in the case; the 
patient grew gradually worse, until | regarded her condition as hopeless. — timea friend — 
young lady suggested the . Satisfied that no injury could re- 
sult from its use, I gladly BUFFALO LITHIA WATER » adopted the suggestion. The 
result was a matter of equal gratification and astonishment. Under the influence of the water the kidneys 
promptly resumed a healthy action, the drowsiness disappeared, aad in two weeks the patient was up 4nd 
walking about the house, which she had not been able to do before for several months, and her improve- 
ment continued until she was in usual health.” 

For sale by druggists. Pamphlets sent free. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


1863-1897. 


‘Prompt and Faithful Service.” 








ry 116 Boylston Street, Boston, 
: fth Ave EB. NOW ork 











